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ACCURACY 


: the measure of lens value 
- —in the computa- 
: tion of the 
curvatures 'T begins when the mathematician com- 
putes the correct curvature and selects 
the glasses that will eliminate chromatic, 
spherical and zonal aberrations, astigma- 
tism, coma, flare, etc. The ability to do 
this comes only after vears of experience 
and patient, painstaking work. 
Accuracy — precision—exactness—is_ the 
sine qua non at every stage in the making 
4 of a Goerz lens, lest a slip destroy the 
perfection thus far attained. 


Only through this extreme accuracy could 
vou obtain the results given by the Dagor 
(F 6.8), Dogmar (F 4.5) and other Goerz 
lenses. 


G. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
5 317 East 34th Street New York City 

# , Makers and importers of photographic, optical and scientific instruments 
; Insist_on the Goerz Distributors in the United States of America for: The Optische Anstalt 
& Guarantee Tag on all C. P. Goerz A. G., Berlin-Friedenau; The Sendlinger Optische Glas- 
4 good No repairs werke, Berlin-Zehlendorf, manufacturers of optical glass of every descrip- 
: ipsa ee tion; Friedrich Deckel, Munich, manufacturer of Compound Shutters, en- 
adjustments, or re- graving-machines, milling-machines, precision-tools. 

placements made 92-38 
. 

without it 

LENSES ann CAMERAS 

; You can't go0 wrong with a oersz 
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The new film that saves the picture 


The greatest photographic achievement 
in a generation 


ORRECT exposure is the secret of success. 


From the earliest 


days this has been an axiom of photographie practice—and a 


stumbling-block on the road to perfect pictures. 


Records of 


finishers show that more than two-thirds of the failures in amateur 
photography are due to faulty exposure. 


The need for a new film 


With film sales mounting inte mil- 
lions of rolls a year, the difficulty 
of teaching users to expose cor- 
rectly has grown increasingly great. 
Plainly, it seemed to us, some other 
alternative must eventually be 
found. 


With this necessity before them, 
Anseco chemists have labored for 
years to produce an_ error-proof 
film which would automatically 
compensate for mistakes in expos- 
ure, an attempt which was ridiculed 
by many as foredoomed to failure. 


A dream come true 


The ‘‘impossible’’ has at last been 
realized in the new Ansco Film, the 
greatest achievement in the photo- 
graphic industry in a generation. 


This new film is the fastest on the 
market, yet no film fast or slow 
stands up so firmly despite exces- 
sive overtiming. Where other film 
goes flat, Ansco Film merely builds 


up in density without disturbance 
of the tone relations. 


Beach and water scenes, and blue 
skies with white clouds, hold their 
delicate contrasts without breaking 
down. The most astonishing varia- 
tion in exposure vields a remarkable 
uniformity in balance, so that even 
a change in the grade of paper is 
seldom required. Combined with 
these qualities is a well-nigh per- 
fect scale, assuring registry of all 
the half-tints and _ intermediate 
tones, in addition to orthochromatie 
values unequalled in other film. 
And the fineness of the emulsion 
makes the film ideal for enlarge- 
ments of extra size. 


The new Ansco Film is spooled with 
a new orange paper to facilitate 
reading the numbers, and responds 
superbly to the finisher’s methods. 
Finishers find this new film more 
profitable, because of the higher 
yield of deliverable prints and the 
saving in time made possible by 
sticking more closely to the same 
grade of paper. 


For surer results with hand cameras— 
ANSCO SPEEDEX FILM 


the film with the wider range 


ANSCO COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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~The thing you expose for. wp 
McMURTRY ACTINIC 


PHOTO-METER 


IRECT READING for all 
vi plates, films and camera- 
stops—also Bromide Enlarg- 
ing Exposures. An optical ex- 
posure-meter that out-performs 
all other meters, barring none. 
At all progressive dealers, or 
Price $1.00 Postpaid 
Black Leatherette Case 
McMURTRY & COMPANY 
4133 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 
xs Dealers, try a dozen! | 
a Your competitor is supplied. 


The Whitaker Paper Company 


STRATHMORE 


PAPERS AND COVERS 


110-112 SHAWMUT AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


We furnish the paper 
for Photo-Era Magazine. | 


Establish Yourself as a 
Photographic 
Expert 


You can become an Expert 
quickly, during your spare 
time. Save the high cost of residence 
school instruction and secure practical 
training under a successful and leading 
photographer—learn modern methods. 


Make $50.00 a Week 
on the Side — 
No experience necessary. I'll show you how to start 
in business for yourself—command a large salary— 


enjoy an income on the side. Students furnished 5x7 
professional view cameras with which to make money. 


Send for My Unusual Offer 


It’s only temporary. I reserve the right to withdraw 
itatanytime. Youmustwriteatonce. A postal willdo. 


H.R. VANT, Director 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS, INC. 
Dept.537 B, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 


(FOR NEARLY A QUARTER OF A CENTURY THE STANDARD) 


HOUSH 
ALBUMS 


ARE CARRIED IN STOCK BY DEALERS—IF YOUR DEALER 
HANDLES ANOTHER KIND, WRITE FOR OUR PRICE-LIST 
BEFORE YOU BUY AN ALBUM. 


THE HOUSH COMPANY, Manufacturers 
7-17 East Concord Street, Boston, Mass. 
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To Contributors: Contributions relating to pho- 
tography are solicited and will receive careful 
consideration. Preference is given to MS. that is 
typewritten, and to authors who are practical 
amateur or professional photographers. 


To Subscribers: A reminder of expiration will 
be enclosed with the last issue of every subscrip- 
tion at the time the copy is mailed. Prompt 
renewal will ensure the uninterrupted receipt of 
the magazine for the following year. Send 
old and new addresses, when requesting a change. 


To Advertisers: Advertising-rates on application. 
Forms close on the 5th of the preceding month. 


Sample Copies: A sample copy will be mailed to 
any address for 25 cents in currency or stamps. 


Published Monthly, on the Ist, at Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Post- 
Office, Wolfeboro, N.H., under the act of March 
3, 1879. 
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zen Company, Ltd., 11 to 16 Nihonbashi, Tori- 
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Australia, Kodak, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney. Scot- 
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AUROTYPE 


HE sunshine and 
hypo paper—the 
rich carbon sepia 
double weight paper with 
which you can produce 


better prints than you 
ever made before. 


A fair impression of 
the simplicity, the beauty 
and rare quality of 


MIMOSA 
AUROTYPE 


cannot be conveyed with 


: printer’s ink—it must be 
: tried to be appreciated. 


Ask your dealer or write to | 


153 West 23rd Street 
New York City 


| HAROLD M. BENNE 
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Reduced Prices on 


TAYLOR - Hopson 


The Unique Cooke Construction 


We take pleasure to announce a 
reduction in the prices of Cooke 
Lenses. The new prices not only in- 
clude the war tax recently placed on 
lenses by the government, but show 
a material reduction below the 
prices previously announced. 


Cooke Lenses, because of their 
unique construction, occupy a dis- 
tinguished position in the anastig- 
mat field. They consist of three 
uncemented elements which 
mits the manufacturer to secure the 
highest optical correction in their 
assembly. This simple construction 
and absence of cement render them 
highly efficient light-transmit- 
ting power and in the keenness of 
definition which they are capable of 
rendering. 


Send for revised price-list. Cooke 
Lenses are sold by the leading 
photo-supply dealers throughout 
the country. 


BURKE & JAMES, Ince. 
Sole Wholesale Distributors 
Chicago—New York 
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ILEX— ACME 


in name in results 


Ilex-Acme Portrait F/3.8 in Studio 
Speed-Shutter. 


This shutter can now be sup- 
plied in all sizes to accommo- 
date any make of lenses up to 
4.14-inches diameter. 


We do the fitting. Send your 


lens in to us. 


ILEX Shutters are standard 
equipment on all makes of 
cameras and can be equipped 
with all types and makes of 
lenses. 


Child-Photography 


That ever-interesting study of 
photographic experts. 


A worthy subject to try the 
art and skill of the most ac- 
complished craftsman. 


Realizing the need of special 
equipment, designed particu- 
larly for this class of work, our 
efforts were directed toward 
this end, resulting in the 
perfection of the ideal Child- 
Portraiture Combination,—the 
ILEX Portrait F/3.8 lens in 
Studio Speed-Shutter. 


Now perfected in all sizes up 
to and including the 16-inch 
focus, and ready for immediate 
deliveries. 


Your dealer will supply you—or write us for particulars 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of shutters with 
revolutionizing wheel-retarder 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


7 FOR SALE 


COLLINEAR LENS, IRIS DIAPHRAGM and barrel, 8-in. focus, 
$58.00; 12-in. focus, $108.00; Heliar Lens, Iris Diaphragm and bar- 
rel, 7}-in. focus, $54.00; 9}-in. focus, $95.20. MAMMOTH COM- 
PANY, INC., Market and 17th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


McCORMICK’S SELF-ADJUSTING LANTERN-SLIDE 
MATS. The perfect Mat for Slides and Negatives. Pads 
of 100 pairs, $1.00; 25 pairs, 35c, Postpaid. Dealers sup- 
pon A. C. Wilmerding, Sole Manufacturer, 27 Maiden 
ne, New York City. 


WANTED 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges Fe 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


“WANTED: NEGATIVES of female am postcard-size; 
nothing illegal; price according to quality. STONE COMPANY, 
Box 62, Times F sen Station, New York City. 


COLORING 


HIGH-CLASS DEVELOPING AND PRINTING. Individ- 
ual attention on each order. Send me your important films. 
Prices a little higher, and worth it. Send negative and 10c for 
sample print and my price-list. I am also agent for Pleadwell’s 
Quality Enlargements. Inquire about them. ALTON H. 
GOUD, Webster St., Cumberland Mills, Me. 


SPECIAL SALE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS THAT EVERY CAMERIST 
SHOULD OWN. SPECIAL SALE. Photography Made Easy, 
by R. Child Bayley, $1.50; Dictionary of Photography, by E. J. 
Wall, $5.00; Twelve Great Paintings, by Henry Turner Bailey, $3.00; 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications, by Alfred Watkins, 
$4.00; Picture-Dictionary, by J. Eeeadiie Ford, $1.00. Address 
orders and remittances to Photo-Era Magazine, Wolfeboro, N.H. 


Good Negatives Every Time. 
You make the negative but once. Be cer- 
tain! Use WATKINS’ BEE METER. It 

of the light and insures ¢orrect exposure. 
Circulars on request. Sold by all Dealers. 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 
CHICAGO 


HYPONO HYPO ELIMINATOR 
For professional, amateur, and photo-finishing plants 


THE GREAT TIME AND WATER SAVER. 


With a 4-0z. bottle of Hypono, thousands of negatives 
and prints may be completely washed in 5 minutes without 
any after-effects. At your dealer’s or postpaid on receipt of 
50 cents. West of the Mississippi and Canada, 60 cents. 

Sole American Agent, 


TOM HADAWAY, Dept. E Montgomery, N. Y. 


Bowery WRITE US A 
Akron, Ohio. LIKE THIS. 
Gentlemen:—Please send me fifty } x 1 inch sharp-focus 
negatives of popular ‘‘movie” stars on approval; and, if satisfac- 
tory, I will send you $1.00 for the entire set by return mail. 
Otherwise I will return the negatives. 
Yours truly, 


Signed 


GIVE AMERICAN- 


RHODOL MADE CHEMICALS 


HYDROQUINONE AMIDOL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS OF QUALITY 


W. M. BECKWITH, 21 Seventh St., Springfield, Mass. 


A CHANCE 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Former Examining Official U. S. 
Patent-Office. Inquiries Invited. 


WHITAKER BLDG. 52 WALL STREET 
WASHINGTON, D.C. NEW YORK CITY 


THIRTEENTH SEASON 
SUMMER-SESSION 
Clarence H. White School of Photography 
CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
JULY 3 TO AUGUST 25 
Training for artists in photography 
For further information, address 
CLARENCE H. WHITE 
460 West 144th St., New York City 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AMUSEMENTS 
By Walter E. Woodbury 

This interesting book describes dozens of novel, in- 
genious, amusing, and ludicrous effects obtainable with 
the camera such as doubles, spirit-pictures, freak pictures, 
and so forth. Several new sections. The only book of its 
kind. Ninth edition. 128 pages, 114 illustrations, size 
6 1/8 by 91/4. Red cloth, gilt back. Price $1.50. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 
1144 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY 


with your camera in amateur photo-work—the Lancaster 
Course shows you how to enter this interesting and profit- 
able full-time work and be independent—or you can make 
money in your spare time. Big variety. Markets enor- 
mous. Send stamp for instructive free booklet, ‘‘Camera 
Profits,” showing opportunity list and proof of what YOU 
can attain, or send 3 of your photos with 4c in stamps for 
free criticism. 
Lancaster System, 409T Wright—Callender Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA BLUE-LIST 
Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our latest Bargain-Catalog 


WILLOUGHBY 


110 West 32nd Street NEW YORK 


1000 EXPERIMENTAL EXPOSURES 
will not give you so much information as the 
NO. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE-METER 
which costs $2.00, including Book 40 on 
AUTOMATIC PLATE-DEVELOPMENT. 
MOTION-PICTURE METER, $2.00. 
Your dealer or 


G. L. HARVEY, 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


M’f’d by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Morristown, N. J. 
IN QUARTZ OR GLASS YOUR DEALER, OR 


DUNN, The Lens-Man, Sole Distributor 
22 East 30th St., New York 


SMASHING REDUCTIONS 


Send for Bargain-List No. 25 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
109 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 


ROBEY’S 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 
“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK” 


ROBEY-FRENCH CoO. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


38 BROMFIELD STREET BosToNn, MASs. 


S-P-E-C-I-A-L 
Nettel Focal-Plane Camera, 6.5 x 9 cm. F/4.5 Steinheil 
lens. Film-pack adapter for 214 x 344 
List-price, $150.00 pecial, 
Entire Outfit Equal to New 
Special Bargain Price-List at request 
THE COLUMBIA PHOTO-SUPPLY COMPANY 
1424 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


DUNN, “The Lens Man,” OFFERS 
NEW 
3 A Graflex, 1C Tessar - - $113.00 
Graflex Jr., 1C 67.00 
12-inch Berlin Goerz Dagor, Barrel, 89.00 
Tell me your wants. Many Bargains on Hand. 


Hathaway Dunn, Inc. 22 E. 30th Street, New York 


F/3.5 and F/4.5 Krauss-Tessars 


Sole U.S. Agent 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars  Stereo-Cameras 
July Special Sale—Plate and Film-pack Imported Cameras 


SELF-TONING PAPER 


BEAUTIFUL SEPIA PRINTS—FIXING ONLY 
AT YOUR DEALER, OR 
J. L. LEWIS, 


FREE— 
Our Monthly ‘Snap Shots”’ containing our «Lens Corner’’ and 
Bargain List—and each month the issue is full of up-to-date in- 
formation on every subject photegraphic. 
GEORGE MURPHY, Inc. 
57 E. 9th St New York City 


Everything Photographic 


522 Sixth Ave., New York 
} ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


GAMERAS REPAIRED 


Very Fine Work— 
Very Fast Service— 
And Prices Reasonable! 


SHARMAN CAMERA WORKS, 5 Kearny St., San Francisco 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


OOD securities are selling at low prices at the 
present time. In many cases the return on 

the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 


Bring Out The Natural Beauty Of Your 
Pictures With 


ROEHRIG’S 
4 Transparent Oil Photo-Colors 


(GUARANTEED PERMANENT) 


Complete Outfit $3.75 


The leading transparent oil photo-colors on the market to-day. Will positively give the results 
claimed. No brushes necessary. By our original method of applying these colors, any amateur 
can use them successfully. They are easily applied and quickly removed for alteration. 


None better for parchment-decorating. 
Once used, always used. A trial will convince you. 
Inquire from your dealer or write direct for descriptive literature. 


As spurious imitations of the world-famed Roehrig Colors are offered to the public, purchasers 
and dealers are requested to see that the name ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., INC., appears 
on all labels. The ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., INC., manufactures the Roehrig Colors and 
the Roehrig Colors ONLY, and has absolutely no connection with any other concern of similar 
name or engaged in the manufacture of similar products. 


ROEHRIG - BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 
155 NEVINS STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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THE PALISADES OF THE MOHAWK 
FREDERICK B. HODGES 
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The River 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


aaa] WELLING by the river is a magician 
who will soothe your spirit; who 
will feed your soul with a delightful 
medley, the softness of the air, the 
greenness of the grass, rippling 
lights on the water, flickering sunlight, shadows 
that play about and around you, and gusts of 
wind that stir the trees. 

What a subtle witchery is this of the river— 
flowing through the dark forest, winding its way 
in the spacious fields, skirting the hillsides. It 
seems to be ever beckoning. It lures us with its 
flood of beautiful memories, its serenity, silver 
in the morning, golden at night. We should 
invest it with poetry, we should clothe it with 
zesthetic thoughts and revere our dreams of it. 

From its source to its end, it is one of the 
brightest pictures Nature offers us, replete with 
messages of charm. The glow of outdoor fresh- 
ness follows me along its banks, and I seem to 
fairly absorb the atmosphere. It always appeals 
to me as a colorful, swiftly changing thing of life, 
a lure of pulse-quickening joy flowing with its 
current. I love the river of bright visions that 
glistens in the morning-light. There is a message 
in its voice from the blue hills of its source, of the 
long day of sunshine as it came gleaming through 
brawling rapids, and the dreary night of rain as 
it flowed through the dark, silent wood. Like a 
friendly talk are these messages that roll along 
with the river; they tell stories of the marsh in 
the wind-stilled night, of the open stream through 
the meadow, the blue of heaven on its surface, 
stories of wild woods and picturesque pastures, 
of valleys filled with purple, lingering light, 
stories that float with the green waters as 
thoughts roam in the secret aisles of my heart. 

What else is like a walk beside the river in 
spring, when the water seeps up through the 
grass and the smell of the ground is sweet? When 
soft breezes wander with us, when whispers steal 


close to us from the glowing young willows, from 
the loveliness hidden in the cool silence of the 
stream, from the silent poetry of the earth, and 
from the murmuring heart of Nature everywhere? 
When I walk thus with the hold of Nature-love 
strongly upon me, I always think of the words of 
the poet, 

**‘What thankful hearts have gleaned where I now glean, 

What patient feet have passed this way before.” 

No man can have a proper and true love of 
Nature, unless he first understands and appre- 
ciates that “Cultivation is not a thing of the 
mind alone; it belongs to the spirit.” The trouble 
is that people leave out the spiritual. 

Back to the river I go again and again, and 
each time my heart is thrilled with new sweetness 
and I wonder if I care enough for the lovely 
summer-hours, for the pure fragrance of the 
fields, for the sky with its rolling clouds, for the 
sudden showers that refresh all Nature, for the 
quiet shadows of mid-day and the pleasant 
visions that come only at the close of day. 

By the river always flowing and changing, the 
river that seems alive, I wish afresh that I could 
hear the tales its waters are telling as they are 
stirred in pretty rifts by gentle winds and bubble 
and gleam with the verdure’s glowing reflections. 
No one could live long enough by the river to 
comprehend it all; its picturesque variety is 
endless. One should wander by it, pensive and 
silent, drinking in the beauty of its companion- 
able fields, the charm of the light playing and 
fluttering, the soothing breezes, the wonderfully 
fair countenance of the sky. The river one 
roams beside in such a loving and intimate way 
will not be a large river, but just a big brother to 
the brook. 

“O River dim with distance 
Flow thus forever by, 


A part of my existence 
Within your heart doth lie.” 


THE RIVER OF THE MEADOWS 


The singing river is the river of the rapids. 
It sings of the “white horses” dancing and whirl- 
ing over its water; it sings with the happiness 
that haunts the green groves by its side; the 
same joy that Nature’s voice is so full of, here 
must echo in your soul if you are to know the 
river of the rapids. 

The river’s songs throb with this joy, and 
sometimes they are very near and wondrously 
sweet and clear, again they seem far away and 
only their echoes from the hillside reach us. One 
of the most heavenly experiences is to hear its 
twilight-songs just as the stars are blooming, 
such a peaceful spirit pervades them. The river 
of the rapids sings a morning-song, as it passes 
by sunny banks and green fields, that is filled 
with a strong and clear melody. Then when 
its waters are quieted a bit, its song sinks into a 
monotone that vibrates strangely through us, 
seeming like a solemn, measured hymn. Still 
further on in the wood, they are breathed from 
the old pines that stretch their gaunt limbs over 
the water, and call with a deep spirit of worship, 
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thrilling us with mystery. They voice the days 
long gone and those yet to come. For the river’s 
most cheerful songs we must go to the waterfall 
at the end of the rapids; there they are of a cease- 
less, stirring clamor, glad and lively with beauti- 
ful, shadowy undertones. After romping among 
the rocks at the foot of the waterfall it goes on 
its way, singing in a round, mellow voice once 
more. There seems to be no cessation of voice 
in the river of the rapids; even at night in the 
most quiet places, we are reminded of Long- 
fellow’s words, ‘““The leaves of memory seemed 
to make a mournful rustling in the dark.” 

The river of measureless quiet is the river of 
the elms. Whittier’s words come to me here, 
“Green calm below, blue quietness above.” 
Sitting by the river that slips past so silently, 
watching dreamily its rhythmic flow, we feel 
something of magic creep into the sensation 
that steals over us. The very hills are dreaming, 
the soft air is filled with the meadow’s sweetness, 
and the gently swaying grasses as they softly 
whisper are speaking to us in mysterious ways. 
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Our thoughts are swift and true and full of the 
river’s calm, content when the elms’ cooling 
shadows are over us: the elms! ah, the stately 
elms! Their spirit flashes through us upon the 
river's shore, and the world seems forever fairer 
after a day with their river of delight. If we 
linger here where the river waits so quietly, the 
river lingers with us, its clouds so soft that float 
above us, its sky so fair between them and its 
face so radiant and smiling. Follow the loveliness 
of Nature here if you wish to secure a respite 
from the waves of care of the restless world. 
Stand at evening at the old familiar place on the 
river, darkened by the tree-shapes shadowed 
over it, and swept along its center by golden 
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lights. It will fill your spirit with a peace like 
the peace that fills the sleeping-blue mists on the 
mountainside. Take the old trail along the river 
under these leafy spaces and wander with the 
breath of wind that slips from the clouds over- 
head. This is dreamland, you will say, and so it 
is, for the river of the elms bears on her breast 
dreams of God’s making. 

Verily, God smiles in all these places. The 
river-elms quicken my heart as I look upon 
them and the golden sheen they cast over the 
water. There are sweetness and joy in all the 
growing things along the river; but the cool, 
green, waving elms—who shall say that they are 
not the crowning joy? The thrill they give me 
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is always new. Even when their tall, gray shapes 
are leafless and sway in the rising March wind 
over the watery way beside them, the charm is 
there. Thoreau must have stood under river-elms 
when he wrote, “Our life should be lived as ten- 
derly and daintily as one would pluck a flower.” 

Our love of the autumn-river seems a sacred 
thing; the leaves floating in the air or on its sur- 
face are like gently falling memories. A myste- 
rious quiet settles down over the autumn-river 
and touches our thoughts deeply—like strange 
and exalted dreams, the ripples in the water 
slip past. As it shines in the light between scat- 
tered trees, it reminds me of the road that wan- 
ders along, slipping between the hills or across the 
brook-bridge and through the heart of the wood. 

The days back through the years that were 
spent by the river are a collection of beautiful 
memories; they kindle the flame that time had 
dimmed, and unfolding before us is a series of 
pictures whose atmosphere is magical. They 
make our present living more sweet and, as we 
watch the gentle hours go past by the river, the 
ruffled and rippled stream seems like the stream 
of life, a circling way, now golden with light and 
now darkened with shadows, now ruddy with 
the gems of love and suddenly grave with sorrow. 

You missed something in youth if you had no 
river to roam beside, and you are missing just as 
much if you have none now. Ask what you will 
of the river, but ask with a heart that shines 
with the blue of its waters; then the river will 
always have a gift for you when you go to it. 
You cannot know another such coolness as comes 
with its breath, as it slips away, far in the mead- 
ows or hides deep in the greenwood; you have 
never seen anything so beautifully colored as 
the autumn-river at sunset, for its pure brilliance 
can never be rivaled by earthly means. 

Nature’s gifts to us are fair beyond measure; 
one glimpse of her green valleys and purple 
distances should give us fresh and higher courage, 
clearer faith and a more hopeful spirit. Can 
you go through the woods unconcerned; over 
the soft carpet of pine-needles, past the shining 
streams, with the soaring music of the wind 
calling to you, and have no feeling that there is 
some presence with you that dwells in all these 
places, a presence at once serene, secure and stead- 
fast, waiting to fill your heart and possess your 
soul if you will but see and listen? 

Along the evening-river, I am thrilled by a 
perfect sense of tranquillity; down the dusky 
stream, the tree-shapes rise dimly and seem to 
flank the watery way like a guard. The river is 
breathing individuality, is alive and bubbling 
over with the joy of living, and in the breadth of 
soft color I feel a warm sense of sympathy, an 


appealing purity; from its deep loveliness it seems 
to look at me with affection. 

The river of night is filled with a vivid poetry; 
the shadows are widening, one by one the clouds 
drift over the horizon and down the river’s lane 
steals the subtle mystery of night. Few, indeed, 
know the river of night, when the sun has been 
lowered gently below the last hill and all the 
landscape is sinking, sinking, until the trees are 
but ghostly shapes and the river-waters are 
whispering weirdly. It is a miracle that follows 
the bright, sweet day; the colors left are so tender 
and yet so forceful, so nearly invisible and yet 
so visible. They stain the river and its banks 
with a heavenly radiance. 

The river was born in the hills; in some rocky 
glade a tiny rill crept forth into the light and so 
began the life of the river. Even then it was 
filled with the same resistless power as when it 
reached the sea, for God’s spirit is in and through 
all Nature and His great purposes eternal flow 
on with the river. 

Is it a river with wooded shores? Is it a river 
with soft, open banks? Is it a river with elm- 
trees towering high above it? Is it a river at 
the edge of town with old buildings near, nestled 
quaint and gray beside it? Whichever your 
river is, your heart will warm along the meadow 
stream, as you stand in the shade of the elms’ 
brown trunks hearing the song that flickers on 
the water, as you watch the playing light that 
haunts every nook in the borders and as the 
wind leans its soft hand against your face. 

To tell your story of the river, to treat the 
subject according to your ideals, to stir and 
stimulate others to love the river as you do, 
should be the aim of your pictures. You should 
look on your groundglass with the same feeling 
that you look on the river. If you make a picture 
of the river and it reflects your mood, if it is a bit 
of self-expression, it will be something more than 
clever. One of the rarest things in life is a glimpse 
into a man’s soul, and it may be that through 
your pictures you can cause others to feel that 
they are looking with you at the blowing trees 
and listening with you at the lips of Nature. 
Remember, no picture, however good technically, 
has lasting charm and worth, that is simply an 
analysis of a place. 

Hitherto, as you roamed the wealth of meadow 
and woodland, of pastures and paths along the 
river, have you appreciated the splendor of 
Nature? Have your thoughts been above the 
perfectly obvious beauties around you? Has 
there seemed in the tranquil, gliding flow of the 
river a new breath of life? 

Sometimes it is the delicate gray-blue of the 
sky, sometimes the brown-green tinge of the 
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verdure, sometimes the poetry of form and color 
in the sunlit spaces or the intimated mystery 
over all; river-days are all memorable and always 


have a gift awaiting me. It seems to me that I 
follow mysterious footsteps along the river-path, 
and I always look ahead to the curve in the dis- 
tance where the water and the path glisten to- 
gether and wish I could be there quickly enough 
to catch up with the secret forever eluding me. 
Only a wee bit does my camera show what 
the river means to me, and at best your pictures 
and mine can indicate but a small measure of the 
charm we see and feel in Nature. However, your 
pictures depend on how you form them in your 
mind—you should see the river with grace and 
clearness; you must know it on the quiet, sleepy 
days when it seems to have stopped breathing; 


you must know it on the sunny afternoons when 
it calls you to drink greedily of its beauty; you 
must know it in November when the wind comes 
with a ghostly rustle along its gloomy and de- 
serted banks; you must follow it when it turns 
its course through the secret woods and winds 
voiceless among the dusky hemlocks. With 
this knowledge, your vision becomes tuned to 
the finer perceptions, your enthusiasm need never 
be tempered, and your welcome will never be 
worn out. 

River-days are never wasted. Emerson said, 
“It seems as if the day was not wholly profane, 
in which we have given heed to some natural 
object.””. Whether you come away from the 
river with pictures on your sensitive plate or on 
your mind, you are richer for having been there. 


Painters and Photography 


EN that very interesting department 
“Critical Causerie” in The Amateur 
Photographer, conducted by ‘The 
Bandit” we find some _ pertinent 

“It is 
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# notes which we quote. 
notorious that painters are extraordinarily bad 


judges of things photographic. Nevertheless, 
the very photographers who most frequently 
proclaim that painters are prejudiced against 
photography seem to me sometimes to pay an 
exaggerated deference to painter-esque standards, 
and therefore, by inference, to the opinions of 
painters. The photographers who fake most 
unsparingly are exactly the photographers who, 
by this practice, show themselves most un- 
reasoning worshippers at the shrine of paint- 
mannerisms, yet are also exactly the photog- 
raphers who. complain loudest at the contempt 
with which photography is held by painters. 

“Personally, I have small reverence for the 
views of painters on the subject of photography, 
whether pictorial or otherwise, and I will add— 
at the risk of sounding cheaply satirical—that 
I am not sure that I have much reverence for 
the views of painters on the subject of any of the 
arts whatsoever, their own not excluded; inas- 
much as having enjoyed the acquaintance of a 
good many painters, I generally noticed that, 
though they can express themselves with the 
brush, they are as a class singularly inarticulate 
in the spoken or written word. 

“T gather from a recent book review that an 
American painter, Marsden Hartley, like Whistler 
is an exception. Alluding to photography he 


makes this remark: ‘I find the snapshot, almost 
without exception, holding my interest for what 


it contains of simple registration of and adherence 
to facts for themselves. . . . Photographers must 
know that fogging and blurring the image is 
curtailing the experience of it.’ 

** The first sentence, I must say, warms the 
cockles of my heart, for it states anew what I 
have said over and over again, not only in these 
Causeries, but also elsewhere, namely, that 
photography deals with facts. Of course, there 
are facts and facts—facts worth photographing 
and facts not worth photographing: and to bring 
my own definition into line with the pictorial, 
as distinct from the purely topographical or 
scientific, I worded my so-called slogan as follows: 
‘Point your camera at a beautiful fact and you 
get a beautiful photograph.’ 

* This excessively condensed aphorism has been 
ferociously attacked over and over again by the 
sort of photographers who at one moment would 
be ‘fogging and blurring the image’ of their pict- 
ures with bromoil brush or what not, to get nearer 
to what they imagine is the secret of ‘art’—and 
what is not even the secret of the ‘art’ in the paint- 
ings of those whose tenets are in the back of 
their minds—and who at the next would be sneer- 
ing at any painter’s—including Mr. Hartley’s— 
unfavorable criticism of their work; but I have 
still not repented of it. And as time passes I feel 
or is it imagination on my part?—that a slight 
wind of popularity for this perfectly plain doctrine 
of mine is beginning to blow, and that even such 
probably casual sentences as the one from Mr. 
Hartley’s book, quoted above, is a contribution 
to a current of movement perhaps soon to be- 
come genuinely important and influential in 
photographie circles.” 


THE ROAD TO FAIRY-LAND 


]O most people, the thought of a va- 
4 cation in Florida suggests a change 
from the cold and long, gray days 
Wa) of the North—days that add them- 
= selves into weeks when everything is 
drab and bleak, when the sun has not sufficient 
power to force its rays through the pall of smoke 
hanging over our big cities, and all the brightness 
and joy seems to have gone out of life. Florida, 
at these times, appeals to the senses and imagina- 
tion; as, with its genial warmth, its mellow sun- 
shine and its blue sky, it beckons, offering every- 
thing that nature can provide to make one happy. 

By contrast, Florida then seems a veritable 
fairy-land; but to be seen at its best, it should 
be seen during the spring and summer-months. 
Then the deciduous trees are again clothed in 
their leafy garments, the evergreens have taken 
on a more vivid hue, the few scattering wild- 
flowers of the winter have given way to the 
brilliant canopies of spring. There is a softer, 
more restful tint to the blue of the sky; and the 
clouds, as they hang soft and fleecy, seem to 
have been put there purposely to add the final 
touch of completeness to the beautiful landscape. 


Landscape-Photography in Florida 
as a Summer-Vacation 
X. KINCHELOE 


W. X. KINCHELOE 


Most people, however, fear the heat, reasoning 
doubtless that if Florida is so much warmer 
than their homes during the winter, the same 
difference would exist in the summer. This is a 
mistaken idea. To be perfectly frank, the first 
summer I spent here was the most pleasant sum- 
mer of my life, and I had spent the last ten years, 
before coming here, in Chicago. It does not get as 
hot here as it does at times in the North; but 
where the hot spells in the North are intermittent, 
the warmth here is constant from April to Octo- 
ber, with August as the hottest month. However, 
there is always a good breeze, and I have never 
seen it so hot that in the shade one was not 
comfortable. And, after two years spent in 
Jacksonville, I have never seen a man or horse 
overcome by the heat; so don’t let that worry 
you. If you want to see Florida at its best, ' 
come any time during the spring or summer, 
as then only can you make the pictures that tell 
the story of the real Florida. 

Sometimes, I wonder why it is that none of 
the really great artists of the brush or lens have 
pictured Florida. They probably came here 
for their winter-vacations. Is it that they feel 
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that the subject is far too big for them; or is it 
just inertia? Possibly they are in a rut, and would 
rather jog along painting the accustomed things 
rather than to take again their places as be- 
ginners in the study of nature in new aspects. 
Some day the pictorial possibilities of this state 
will be appreciated; but first, some pioneer, 
some one who loves our trees and moss with a 
love greater than his love of all other earthly 


and repose. Many is the Sunday afternoon I 
have spent there, and these landscapes always 
appealed to me in the same way. There was 
something about them that called me and I 
could not resist. 

After a few years, I came to Florida. It was 
in December when I arrived; and, of course, my 
camera was busy, for Florida was beautiful and 
very different. Then one day during the latter 
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things, must come having at his command a 
technique which will enable him to make these 
things live again in his pictures. Then a new 
master will have arrived, and a school of Ameri- 
can landscape-work will have been inaugurated 
which, in effect, will be very like that of the 
best Italian work. 

I remember as vividly as if it were yesterday 
my first acquaintance with some of the Italian 
landscapes in the Chicago Art Institute. I 
had never before seen anything like them, and 
was filled with admiration for the genius that 
could imagine and paint such light. One picture 
in particular was vivid in its coloring, and ran 
the whole gamut of light and shade from the 
most brilliant highlights to the deepest shade; 
yet, it was so bathed and suffused with a soft, 
mellow light that the effect was one of softness 
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part of February, a perfect day for picture-mak- 
ing, when my camera and I were alone in the 
woods along the bank of the St. John’s River, 
the beauty of the day, and the fresh, budding 
brilliance of the landscape appealed to me, and 
induced emotions that were vaguely familiar, 
as of something I had once known but could not 
recall. Then it came to me. That wonderful 
light which I had thought existed only in the 
painter’s imagination, in those never-to-be-for- 
gotten pictures, was enveloping the scene before 
me; and was my own to work with through all 
the spring and summer months. 

Lacking training as a writer, I realise that I 
will be unable by the use of words to create an 
impression of Florida in her summer-moods. 
I believe I can put it in such a way that a musician 
will understand what I want to express. Nature 
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in her different moods reacts upon and induces 
emotions in us. These emotions unconsciously 
seek expression in some manner. While vou are 
walking in the woods and fields of Florida on a 
typical summer-day, you will find yourself hum- 
ming parts of the Melody in F, or Nevin’s Nar- 
cissus; and if I were to live again in some other 
part of the country, I could not pick up my 
violin and play either of them without pictures 
of Florida in her summer-moods forming before 
my mind’s eye. 

There are practical reasons also for spending 
your summer-vacation here. It will cost vou less 
than during the winter, and you will have plenty 
of room. Really, the eagerness of the small-town 
hotel-proprietor to please you is quite pathetic, 
and is in pleasant contrast to the nonchalance of 
these dignitaries during the busy season when 
every room is full and they are turning away 
numbers of would-be guests. 

During the summer, every one is relaxed and 
taking life easy. Done is the mad rush of the 
tourist-season; and the transient business-people 
have gone to seek pastures new in some northern 
summer-resort, so that you can really get ac- 
quainted with the “cracker” on his native heath. 

There are many ways to see the state, the 
choice depending on the habits and tastes of the 
individual. One of the best methods is to drive 
down in an automobile, and use it to tour the 
state. Many motorists drive down during the 
winter when the roads are in their worst condi- 
tion. During the late spring and summer, the 
roads are not only in their best condition: but the 
scenery along the route is much more inviting. 
Florida has a network of good roads leading to 
all the principal points: and, as the auto here, as 
elsewhere, has become the usual means of going 
to town for the farmers, even the country cross- 
roads are kept in fairly good condition. Travel- 
ing by auto or train is really the only way in 
which the greater part of the state can be seen in 
a short time; but the serious worker will not try 
to see the whole state in a few days. He will 
travel until he knows the characteristics of the 
state in its different parts: for Florida varies 
from the subtropical in the northern part to the 
purely tropical in the southern, and from the flat, 
low lands of the coastal regions to the higher, 
rolling land of the northwestern and central 
parts. Then, when he has found the character of 
landscape that appeals to him, he will be wise to 
stop, for the best picture-material will be found 
by knowing intimately one locality. 

Selecting the camera for use on a photographic 
vacation is the one thing above all others that 
should not be put off until the last moment. 
This is the first thing I would impress on any one 


when planning a picture-making trip. If you 
are a real artist, you want your pictures to tell 
the story of the things you have seen. Not 
just to show the outlines of trees and lakes; but 
to give the effect of the scenes as you saw them, 
and as they impressed themselves upon you. 

To do this, vou will have to be working with 
familiar tools. Your camera, lens, plates or films, 
and developer should all be tried and proved, so 
that you will know just how to handle them to 
produce any desired effect. So, test everything 
carefully and become thoroughly familiar with 
the lens and plates before using them in unknown 
surroundings. You will then have oniy the new 
light, and the different character of the landscape 
as unknown quantities, and can concentrate 
your thoughts on the selection and composition 
of your pictures, knowing that the lens and 
plates will record them as you see them. Besides, 
there is always a chance that something is wrong 
with a new outfit. In a film-camera, the focusing- 
scale may not be placed correctly. In a plate 
camera, the groundglass may not be the same 
distance from the lens as the plate in its holder; 
and there may be leaks. 

The very first question that presents itself in 
an article of this kind is whether films or plates 
should be used, and I am going to answer it by 
advising you to use both; but I consider plates 
better when it is convenient to use them. With 
either plates or films, it is necessary to use a 
tripod at times; but with an orthochromatic 
plate, very good work can be done with a three- 
time filter, but with films, a filter must be used 
which increases the exposure from ten to twenty 
times. This makes photography in the fields 
and woods very difficult on account of the con- 
stant breeze. Also you know just where the 
surface of a plate is, but films never lie perfectly 
flat. These things all count when making small 
negatives which are to be enlarged. Many good 
landscapes can be made without a filter where 
the clouds are unimportant; and, as films score 
so heavily on the points of portability and day- 
light-loading, they are frequently the only thing 
practical to use on a trip where many exposures 
are to be made. 

For landscape-work during the summer-season, 
films have other advantages, as they will stand as 
much wash-water at 85 deg. F. as any plate 
made. We can, where ice is available, regulate 
the temperature of our developer and _fixing- 
baths; but the wash-water has to be used as it is. 
This makes the use of double-coated plates im- 
possible, at times, and where a_ non-halation 
medium is desired, roll-films will answer the pur- 
pose satisfactorily. 

For good results, your plates or films must be 
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orthochromatic. You will find that even the 
simplest scenes, such as a clump of palmettos, 
which, if the light comes from the right direction, 
looks so fresh and green, and stands out so vividly 
from its background of earth and trees, will 
photograph in a distressingly flat manner on a 
plain plate. An orthochromatic plate will render 
the same scene with beautifully crisp definition 
and contrasts. 

The characteristic features of a Florida land- 
scape are the moss-draped trees, vivid color-con- 
trasts, a blue sky with light, fleecy clouds, and a 
light that is bright but soft. It is this quality 
of the light that makes the difference between 
Florida and the southwestern states. Palms and 


moss are to be found in California and other 
southern places; but the quality of the light makes 
a great difference in their appearance. To pic- 
ture these things truthfully frequently requires 
a color-screen, and that usually requires a tripod 
on account of the lengthened exposure necessary. 
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With orthochromatic plates a_ three-time 
screen is the most useful. I use the Burke & 
James Ingento Filter, series ““A’’ with the Stand- 
ard Orthonon Plate for virtually all my landscape- 
work when I use plates, or rather when I make a 
picture that requires a filter. Where a filter is 
not necessary, I frequently use roll-films for 
reasons of portability and the convenience of 
loading in daylight, as I sometimes make a large 
number of exposures on a trip. 

The use of film-packs is not recommended at all 
if enlargements are to be made from the negatives. 
The air here is moist. It is really this moisture 
that makes the light so soft and vibrant; but its 
effect on a film-pack is unfortunately to soften it 
also, so that there are always lines from pulling 
out the tabs, and during the warm days of sum- 
mer their use is simply impossible. Your camera, 
of whatever type, should be fitted to use roll- 
films when necessary. 

The camera that I use for most of my serious 
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work is a Seneca No. 9, 314’"x 514%”, and I have 
made an extra back for it that takes the 4’’ x 5”” 
Graflex roll-holder. The focal plane of this roll- 
holder is different from that of the plate-back, 
so an extra focusing-scale had to be made and 
attached to the camera-bed. A focusing-panel 
with groundglass was also provided. I can then 
use this outfit just as I would a Kodak, adjusting 
the focus with the scale, or use the groundglass 
to compose the view and focus when desirable. 

One of your greatest disappointments will 
come from the pictures of orange and grapefruit 
trees when loaded with ripened fruit, if the right 
materials are not used. To the eye they are 
beautiful; the gleaming, bright yellows and 
oranges of the fruit contrast so agreeably with the 
bronze-green of the foliage; and then you may 
have an opportunity to picture them while the 
trees are loaded with fruit, and also in full bloom. 
An ordinary plate here is useless, as it will render 
the fruit and leaves in very nearly the same tone. 
An orthochromatic film gives a decidedly better 
rendering. However, the best results will be 
obtained with plates. 

The Orthonon is good, and the effect is better 
if used with a filter; but for this work, I consider 
that Cramer’s Medium Isochromatic with the 
series A or B filter gives the result most nearly 
approaching in monochrome the effect of the tree 
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as we see it. Some of the special commercial 
filters used for photographing oak-furniture may 
be better; and a panchromatic plate may also be 
better, but I have not tried them and cannot 
recommend them from my own experience. 

In using films, it is best to use the color-filter 
made by the Eastman Kodak Company for that 
purpose, although the Burke and James series B 
filter does very well. It is, of course, necessary 
to use a tripod when using these filters, although 
the kodak sky-filter can be used for snapshots 
of a well-lighted landscape with open foreground 
using a stop of F/8 or F/6.3; and snapshots of 
seascapes can be made with the regular filter 
when conditions are favorable. 

If your camera is a Graflex, or other reflecting- 
camera, you will find it suitable for 90 per cent of 
the work here. These cameras are not very satis- 
factory for use on a tripod, and for that reason 
they are not the best camera to make pictures 
of orange-trees; although if you have a steady 
hand, an exposure of one twenty-fifth of a second 
on a fast orthochromatic plate, using a three- 
time filter, and an F/6.3 stop will give you good 
negatives if the trees are in bright sunlight as 
they should be; for it makes the fruit look brighter 
and stand out in the picture better. 

The only other place the reflecting-camera 
will cause you trouble will be in making pictures 
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in a dense shade. The sidewalks, for instance, in 
many of the towns, are lined with massive, old 
oaks; and these with their garlands and festoons 
of Spanish moss hanging from every branch will 
probably be the first thing you will see and want 
to picture when you arrive. If you will notice, 
the shadow-sides of those tree-trunks are very 
black, and the shade underneath very dense. 
A snapshot at F/8 is going to give you very nearly 
clear glass in those parts of your negatives. If 
you do not wish to use a tripod, the best thing to 
do is not to try to fill your plate with the picture; 
but back away from it until the picture as you 
want it fills a 3 x 4-inch space if the camera is a 
4.x 5; then open up the lens to F/5.4 or F/4.5 
and make the exposure. This is, of course, done 
to gain depth in the field of sharp definition. 

If you are a nature-lover and want scenes 
away from the beaten paths, the woods will be 
filled with constant surprises for you; but they 
cannot be pictured with snapshots. The pine- 
woods are open and snapshots there are all right; 
but I refer to what are known as “hammocks” 
here, dense growths of hardwood, some large and 
some small, where the foliage is so heavy that in 
some parts there is no sunlight at all. The ground 
is wet in the lower parts, there are little brooks 
flowing through with ferns on the banks, and the 
foliage is so dense, and the branches so low that 
the moss almost touches the water in the brooks. 

The importance of this Spanish moss and its 
effect on the Florida landscape can hardly be 
overestimated. It will appear in virtually every 
picture that includes trees and sky: it gives 
character to the landscape, and yet it is influ- 
enced by its surroundings. In a bright light, it is 
bright and gay; in the shade, dreamy, pensive, 
almost brooding; and, in the dense woods, where 
it is dark and damp, the moss is dark and heavy, 
giving a feeling of mystery and sadness. 

We all know that it is impossible to picture a 
landscape that we do not understand. Florida 
with its moss must, therefore, be loved and under- 
stood before it will impress its character upon 
your plates. 

Photographically or technically, the handling 
of this moss is one of the most difficult problems 
I have undertaken. It can be made the point of 
interest, the theme of the picture, or it can be 
subordinated by letting it take its place in the 
background; but in either case, it is hard to pic- 
ture it so that its effect is true. In the first place, 
the moss appears to be gray in color; but upon 
closer examination, it is seen that there is really 
considerable green in it; and, as it is much lighter 
in color than the foliage of the trees, it stands 
out from the background beautifully. In a photo- 
graph, however, unless the work is done properly, 


all its brightness and light, fluffy character seem 
to disappear, and it is reproduced flat and heavy. 

One of the best ways to overcome this diffi- 
culty is to photograph it against the light. The 
tree-trunks and branches then appear heavy and 
black, but the moss. as it is partly transparent, 
has the light shining through it, and every minute 
detail will show up beautifully silhouetted against 
the sky. A double-coated orthochromatic plate 
should be used. Another way is to arrange so 
that the trees in the background are in shade; 
but some prominent festoons of moss in the 
foreground receive the direct sunlight. This is 
one of the best methods to obtain the effect of 
moss in sunlight, and also reproduce the back- 
ground well. 

One might infer from the prominence I have 
given orange-trees, moss and jungles, that they 
are all that Florida has to offer in the way of 
scenic beauties; but this is by no means the case. 
As the state is a narrow peninsula with the ocean 
on one side and the gulf on the other, there are 
hundreds of miles of beaches with their oppor- 
tunities to make every kind of beach-study from 
surf-bathing to sunsets; or from sail-boats to 
jungles of palm and cypress that seem to be try- 
ing to wade out to sea. 

The beaches all have glistening, white sand 
which changes color near the water’s edge; and 
the contrast between the white sand, the azure 
of the sky with its fleeey clouds, and the ul- 
tramarine of the sea with its froth-tipped waves 
is beautiful, and affords one an opportunity to 
exercise some rare discrimination in the choice 
of plates and filters. Do not overdo it as some 
have done, for those spectacular, posterlike effects 
in clouds, although easily obtained by using too 
deep a filter, are not artistic, and are not true 
to nature. For this work, I recommend the 
Orthonon or Cramer’s Medium Iso plates with 
the Burke and James series A or B filter according 
to the effect desired. 

The interior of the state is dotted with thou- 
sands of lakes; and the roads, as they pass through 
the pine-woods, orange-groves and “hammocks’’, 
will lead you to pictures of every variety. Some- 
times, the tops of the trees on each side of the 
road will meet, and the long streamers of moss 
hang so low that you can almost touch them with 
vour hand. When the light is right, the effect 
is so striking that you can hardly believe you are 
in the same world that you have always inhabited. 

Then, at the next turn, you may come to an 
open country where five or six lakes may all be 
viewed from the same spot; and they also, as 
they gleam in the mellow sunlight, remind you 
that man has never done anything like this. 
Man has, however, striven valiantly, as witness 
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the many beautiful homes and large estates, 
where everything that art and money can do, in 
the way of magnificent buildings and landscape- 
gardening with tropical plants and flowers, has 
been done. But I find my pictures among the 
trees and along the rippling brooks. 

From the above, it may be inferred that a 
reflecting-camera is very nearly ideal for a great 
part of the work to be done here; and its advan- 
tages are so many as to very nearly compensate 
for its shortcomings when working in the densely 
shaded spots; for not every one cares to prowl 
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around in the jungles. The best type of reflect- 
ing-camera is one with a reversible back and 
rising-and-falling front. 

As lenses vary so greatly in character and 
quality, an article of this kind would not be 
complete unless some mention were made of the 
types best adapted to use here. The lens with 


which I do the greater part of my work is a Roden- 


stock’s Eurynar lens F/5.4 of seven-inch focal 
length, and mounted in an Optimo shutter. 
This is a cemented lens and is convertible, which 
gives me a choice of three focal lengths. One 
reason that I chose this lens was because I make 
a lot of exposures against the ‘light, and this lens 
does that well, a thing which cannot be said of all 
anastigmat lenses. 

I have owned only six anastigmat lenses, and 
have used a few others at times, so that I have no 
personal knowledge of many of them. This I will 
say, there are lenses and lenses, some good, and 
many poor, some that will give crisp clean nega- 


tives of a subject in the shade, and foggy, flat 
negatives of a brilliantly illuminated subject, 
some that will not work against the light, some 
that have a flat field and the definition is nowhere 
sharp, some that are beautifully sharp in the 
center of the plate and out of focus in the corners, 
and some that are almost everything that vou 
want a lens to be. 

If you are using a reflecting-camera, you should 
have an F/5.4 or an F/4.5 lens. From personal 
experience, I can recommend only the Bausch & 
Lomb Zeiss Tessar, Cooke, or the lens mentioned 
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above. There may be other lenses as good or 
better that I have had no opportunity to try. 

For a camera of the type of my own, use a good 
rapid rectilinear or a good F/6.3 or F/6.8 lens; 
and I, personally, would rather use a good rapid 
rectilinear lens than many of the cheap anastig- 
mat lenses that have flooded the market during 
the last ten years. For film-cameras, there is no 
advantage in selecting a convertible lens; but the 
choice should be made as carefully as in the case 
of a plate-camera. From personal experience, 
I will say that the Goerz Dagor lens is excellent 
for landscape-work, and will do almost anything 
that it will be called on to do. My own lens was 
selected after trying several others. 

I have never owned one of the soft-focus lenses 
as I do my diffusing, when desirable, in making 
the enlargement. The light here is much softer 
than in the higher, drier country back north, 
so that it is almost impossible even with a fully 
corrected lens to make the “cast-iron” type of neg- 
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atives that are so easily made there. Personally, 
Iwant a lens that will rendera scene before me just 
as it is. If I want that gray, misty, atmospheric 
effect, I make my exposures early in the morning 
when the mist is there. Let me state here that 
some wonderful pictures can be made when the 
sun is just breaking through the mist in the 
early morning. However, they should be usually 
foreground-studies. 

The size of the camera is a personal matter 
entirely, as I consider anything from 2144 x 3144 
inches to 4 x 5 inches or postcard-size suitable. 
However, the proportions of the 4 x 5 are better. 
A 214 x 3)4 print is not impressive; but the 
negatives enlarge well; and I usually have a 
little Ansco vest-pocket camera of that size with 
an F/6.3 lens tucked away in my pocket; and, 
—this is confidential,—it has sometimes made 
better pictures for me than I made with the big 
camera. As I do not mind carrying a heavy 
camera, I prefer a 4 x 5; but, if I were selecting a 
reflecting-camera with revolving-back and rising- 
front, a 314 x 414 would be my choice for land- 
scape-work. 

You can, of course, have your plates and films 
developed by the local “finisher” if you wish; 
he does just about as good work here as anywhere 
else. Personally, I am not going to spend a 
whole day, and walk miles and miles making 
exposures, some of which I am just sure will 
make me the greatest landscape-artist that ever 
lived, and trust the development of those nega- 
tives to any one else. Would you? Bring your 
tank and trays; the hotels, even in the small 
towns, have electric lights, so bring your electric 
safe-light and develop the films or plates your- 
self as often as convenient. 

You know that in an article, such as this, not 
much can be said about exposures. I use the 
Burroughs and Welcome “little red book’, have 
been using it for years; and, if you are used to it 
and know how to classify your subjects, it is 
the best guide that I know of. In fact, if a be- 
ginner will study that book, use his head, and 


make his exposures accordingly, his work will 
not show that he is a beginner. I usually value 
the light as B unless the sun is unusually bright; 
and in the plate-speed table with my shutter 
(Optimo) I use column two. In the light-value 
table, use the table given for thirty degrees north 
latitude. 

To make negatives successfully during the 
summer-season, it will be necessary to use devel- 
oping- and fixing-baths prepared specially for hot- 
weather work. The developer should be one that 
works rapidly without fog, so that the emulsion 
will not be softened. It should give good con- 
trasts without blocking the highlights. Amidol 
will be found to answer these requirements 
nicely. The fixing-bath should contain a generous 
quantity of chrome alum to ensure that the 
negatives are properly hardened. As it is much 
cooler at night than during the day, it is better 
to do one’s developing then; as, aside from the 
solutions being cooler then, it is much more 
comfortable to work in a large, airy room at night 
than to be confined in a close, and probably hot, 
darkroom during the day. 

To be on the safe side, it is better to bring your 
films and plates with you. Those who use the 
most popular sizes of roll-films can be reasonably 
sure to obtain fresh films, especially when pur- 
chasing them from the small stores which order 
in small quantities. Plates, however, are usually 
considered as professional supplies, and are not 
stocked at all by most dealers. Here in Jackson- 
ville, they are carried by only one dealer who has 
none at all in his retail Kodak department; but 
carries a stock in a separate store for the pro- 
fessional trade. However, the choice of brands 
and emulsions is very limited, and he does not 
carry any orthochromatic plates in sizes smaller 
than 4 x 5, and I believe only one brand of that. 
So, to make sure, I would advise you to bring 
with you what you can conveniently carry in the 
way of supplies, and order the remainder from 
some reliable dealer in the higher, drier country 
of the North. 
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Increasing the Efficiency of the Graflex 


LEHMAN 


OR a number of years I have been 
interested in photographing minute 
objects, especially insects. For 
this class of work I at first employed 
an imported Ica Ideal III camera 
because its unusual bellows-extension permitted 
close-up work. Later, I added an Auto Graflex 
Junior to my equipment; but found upon 
casual inspection that it was not suitable for 
small work. I thereupon addressed letters to 
the Eastman Kodak Company, to the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company, and to several other 
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trait-lens will shorten this distance to 144% 
inches. In order to shorten the distance still 
more, I had a lens-tube made similar to the one 
shown in the illustration. This shortens the 
focal length to 121% inches, or with portrait-lens 
to 91% inches. The field is fully covered. 

I believed that I had solved the problem, and 
that I could now photograph anything from a 
flea to a flivver, and I was eagerly waiting for a 
bug-hunting day in the wilds of a Minnesota 
meadow. The day finally came, and with it keen 
disappointment. I found an ugly caterpillar 
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lens-manufacturers, asking them if it would be 
possible to use a supplementary lens with the 
Auto Graflex Junior so as to shorten the focus 
sufficiently for close-up work. The reply. in 
every case was that nothing could be done to 
shorten the focus of the Graflex lens, and several 
letters suggested that I use a different type of 
camera for my minute work. That, however, 
did not appeal to me because, when a man goes 
afield, three cameras are two too many—unless 
he is blessed with as many arms as a centipede 
has legs. Of course, I realised—even with my 
limited wisdom—that no camera can be made to 
serve all photographic purposes, and. yet I was 
very desirous to limit myself to the Graflex 
Junior camera. 

The main trouble with my Graflex was that 
the bellows-extension was insufficient for my 
work. When fully extended, the lens can be 
brought into focus with an object 20 inches 
away. An ordinary supplementary Kodak por- 
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and asked him to pose for the Society Column 
of our leading daily. I tried the Graflex with 
extension-tube and portrait-lens in place, and 
discovered that the image was too small,—the 
worm looked like a hair in a plate of soup. I 
began to wish for a length of stove-pipe to take 
the place of my short lens-tube, or for a ten-foot 
gas-pipe, or for anything that would enable me 
to bring the lens far, far from the offending 
camera, and I asked myself many a time, “* Why 
doesn’t George Eastman provide every camera 
with bellows the length of a cow-hide?”” I was 
pretty much disgusted with all cameras in 
general, and with my Graflex in particular. 

At this point, in sheer desperation, I unscrewed 
the front-element of the lens just to see what 
effect it would have upon the groundglass. I 
expected to see something fuzzy and out of focus; 
and I was not at all mistaken in my expectation, 
for the image looked like a sand-storm in the 
Sahara Desert. I brought the camera a little 
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nearer to the caterpillar, and there was a decided 
improvement. I brought it still nearer, and yet 
a little nearer, and, finally, when the camera was 
but four inches from the caterpillar, the image 
was as Clear-cut as if he had been a two-humped 
dromedary and I had been a—I mean twenty 
feet away from him. To be sure, all planes of the 
picture were not in sharp focus at that short 
distance; but that was easily remedied by stop- 
ping down. 

I wondered if I had made a new discovery, or 
was it general knowledge that the rear-lens 
could be used independently on the Graflex 
Junior? We know the catalogs say it can’t be 
done. The next day, I stepped into a large 
Kodak store and asked the chief clerk if there 
was any known means of shortening the focus of 
a Graflex so that insects or other minute objects 
could be photographed. The answer was what I 
had expected, a decided “no.” He didn’t notice 
the twinkle in my eye when I asked him if it 
wouldn't be possible to use the rear-lens alone. 
He answered as before, and his reply carried 
with it such a compassionate grin because of my 
ignorance of lenses, in general, that I almost 
wilted in my tracks. I finally recovered suffi- 
ciently to produce the insect-picture shown in 
these pages with the information that it had 
been made with the rear-lens and that the insect 
had been only four inches from the camera. 
Mr. Man’s eyes bulged out like loose overcoat- 
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buttons, and he became undignifiedly hilarious. 
“That's a selling-point!” he exclaimed, “by 
George, if it isn’t!” 

I began to wonder what the Eastman people 
knew about my discovery, so I addressed the 
following letter to the Folmer & Schwing Depart- 
ment: 

Is there any way of shortening the focal length of a 
Graflex Junior camera so that minute objects, such as 
insects, can be photographed? Is it possible to use the 
rear-lens for close-up work? 

A reply to my letter came in due time and reads 
as follows: 

. you must be under the wrong impression regard- 
ing the focusing of small objects, such as insects, as for 
close-up work you really need a longer bellows instead 
of a shorter one; but of course this is out of the question 
with the Graflex Junior. It is possible, however, to 
focus up to within 24 inches [20 inches is correct. 
L. W.] of the subject as you will find by experimenting. 

We do not recommend the use of auxiliary attach- 
ments with high-grade anastigmat lenses, and the 
lenses regularly fitted on these cameras are not of the 
convertible type so as to use the rear-combination of 
the lens. The only Graflex to which we fit convertible 
lenses is the R. B. Auto. 


Well, what about all this? Have I made a new 
discovery or haven’t I? That remains for each 
Graflex-owner to determine. Meanwhile, I send 
this little message to the Knights of the Black 
Box in the hope that it will serve a useful pur- 
pose, and that it will enable them to capture 
photographically many an ugly bug. 
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Before closing, let me add a word of warning. 
Most amateur photographers have learned ‘to 
their dismay that, when working very close to 
an object, the perspective becomes greatly 
exaggerated; and, if portraiture is one’s objective, 


the result will usually be failure. However, 
violent perspective does not always spoil a pic- 
ture; there are times when it merely adds to the 
interest. Those who have seen Fairchild’s 
“Insect-Monsters”” know that much of the 
interest in his pictures lies in the greatly exag- 


gerated perspective. In fact, close-up work will 
add interest in many ways; but experience will 
have to be the judge as to when to employ it. 
I am of the opinion that for photographing 
bugs, minute flowers, fungi, lichens, etc., the 
rear-lens of a Graflex will give us just what we 
want; and when we want to photograph big 
bugs, like Harding, Hoover, Lenin, Trotsky, all 
we have to do is to screw on the front-element, 
catch the right moment, the right lighting and 
pose—and the bug is ours. 


A Convenient and Easily Made Darkroom-Lamp 


A. H. CANDEE 


ITH present-day conveniences in 
photography, especially the film- 
s tank, many of us may pursue our 
camera-hobby for years without 
bse ESS} experiencing any great need of a 
darkroom and safe-light. Such was the case with 
the writer until he happened recently to acquire 
an old plate-camera and wished to try out its 
capabilities. Then, of course, one of the im- 


mediate requirements was a safe-light to fill 
plateholders and develop plates. The price 
asked by the photographic dealer for a small, 
painted tin-box with a ruby-glass slide seemed 
unnecessarily high, and it was decided to im- 
provise the required darkroom-lamp at home. 
The result is shown in the accompanying 
photograph, and was so entirely satisfactory 
that a brief description of the lamp may be 
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EASILY MADE DARKROOM-LAMP 
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READY FOR BUSINESS 


interesting to other camera-workers. Figure 1 
of the drawings hardly needs an explanation; 
but a short account of the actual method of 
construction may be helpful. 

The only part which had to be purchased was 
the ruby-glass slide for a Brownie Safelight 
Lamp. The lamp actually used was one which 
had been in the home for some years, and will be 
recognised as a common and inexpensive type 
of adjustable electric lamp. The essential part 
of the lamp, however, is the reflector-shade 
which is a standard article obtainable at any 
electric supply-store. It is obvious that any 
kind of a support could be used or that the shade 
and socket could be simply suspended by the wire. 

A short search about the house furnished an 
old, round, tin-box of just the right diameter 
to fit the front of the lamp-shade. The box, 
by the way, was one in which an oiled mop for 
floors had been purchased. 

With an old pair of shears the side of the box 
was cut down to leave a rim around the bottom 
about 3 of an inch high, thus forming a round 
cover as shown in Figure 3. Three ear-shaped 
extensions were left on this rim to attach the 
cover to the lamp-shade. A rectangle just a 
little smaller than the ruby-glass slide was marked 
on the cover, see Figure 2, and the diagonal cuts 
indicated were begun with a can-opener and 
finished with the shears. The four triangular 
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flaps were then bent up in the manner shown in 
Figure 3 and folded straight back to form a 
rectangular hole. The folds in the tin at the 
edges of the hole were pounded flat all around. 
Then the flaps were bent up again, trimmed off, 
and formed into clips to hold the glass-slide in 
place. The tin was quite thin, and this was all 
done very easily. 

By bending in the three ear-shaped pieces 
around the rim of the cover, it was easily attached 
to the lamp-shade, and the job was complete 
except for winding some tape and string around 
the base of the shade where it fitted onto the 
lamp socket to stop the leakage of any light at 
that place. The time required to complete the 
lamp was less than two hours, and the result 
obtained was found to be well worth the effort 
expended. The safe-light made as described is of 
very convenient form and neat appearance. 
The accompanying photograph of the completed 
lamp was made as follows: 

Artificial light, three 25-watt Mazda lamps in 
alabaster bowl, about four feet above table; 15- 
minute exposure; rapid rectilinear lens, F/16; Seed 
Gilt Edge 30 plate; Premo 4 x 5 plate camera, 

[There are many things useful to the photog- 
rapher who does his own developing that the 
average handy-man can make himself if he will 
use due care in the planning and construction of 
such 
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“Kodak As You—Stay!” 


WILLIAM LUDLUM 


SSS}0T very long ago a friend of mine 

Uf! dropped in to join me in a friendly 

iy pipe and to have a social chat. I 
had been browsing through a lot of 
L re} my old vacation-prints, with the 
thought of my anticipated summer-outing in 
mind, and they still lay in heaps on the hall-table. 
My friend, who happens to be one of those unfor- 
tunates whose business requires constant and 


large measure contradicted by my prints, mostly 
all of “foreign” extraction. I fell back upon the 
time-worn argument that “familiarity breeds 
contempt”, indicating the self-evident truth that 
a thing of beauty, when seen every day, loses 
its sense of novelty. I insisted that looking too 
often at any certain object often resulted in 
either over-looking or not seeing at all. 

To all this, my friend only shook his head in 
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serious attention—when almost everybody else 
under the sun is hitting the trail in search of rest 
and recreation—picked up a handful of prints and 
began to look them over. During his inspection, 
he made a remark which “stuck in my crop”— 
long after he had departed for his own home- 
roost. He generously complimented me upon 
the beauty and excellence of my print-collection, 
but qualified his praise by saying, “If I only 
had your opportunities of traveling about, once 
in a while, I might make some good pictures, 
too; but I am tied down so much by business 
that I never manage to find time enough to get 
away and, as there is nothing in town worth 
photographing—I just don’t try.” 

I endeavored to convince him that he was 
very much mistaken, by pointing out that ob- 
jects of real beauty were often to be found right 
at home; but met with poor success, being in a 
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unbelief, exclaiming, ““You’ve got to show me!” 
And then he clinched his argument by saying, 
“Why, even the Eastman Company advertises, 
‘Kodak as you—go.’ They don’t say a word 
about kodaking and—staying. It’s go, go, go! 
and, as I can’t go, I can’t kodak!” 

The matter, for the time being, ended there; 
but I made up my mind to take up his “show me!” 
and prove to him that he was wrong, dead-wrong. 
I was determined to show him that his right of 
way was the wrong way; but to do this, I found 
that I had to correct in myself the very fault 
that I accused him of—the “eyes that see not.” 

About the first object that greets my sight 
each morning, when I open the front-door, is 
the white pergola in the garden opposite. At 
this early hour the slanting rays of the rising 
sun just kiss the tips of the roof-beams, bring- 
ing them out in sharp relief and leaving the 
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A BIT OF ROSE-LAND 


background and surrounding foliage bathed in 
an illusive softness—an atmospheric effect en- 
tirely lost later in the day. The first morning 
after my doubting neighbor’s call, I tiptoed 
across the street as gently as possible, so as not to 
awaken the owner of the pergola, and “snapped” 
it as exhibit, number one, in my exposition of 
kodaking at home. On my return to the house, I 
paused long enough to study the snowball-bush, 
in the front-yard next door; but decided to put 
off making an exposure of it until later in the 
day when the white porch would be in the shadow, 
selecting an hour when the direct rays of the sun 
concentrated on the bush to make it the chief 
point of interest—the only highlight in the pic- 
ture. This I did, photographing it from my 
front-porch, for a general view. 

A short distance from my home, on the slope 
of a rather steep hill, is a stone wall crowned by a 
veritable cataract of climbing roses, Miss Dorothy 
Perkins, arrayed in all the freshness and beauty 
of her pretty spring-frock. On this same morn- 
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ing, as I tramped my way to the office, I delayed 
long enough to take certain photographic liberties 
with Miss Dorothy, a full-length portrait, “The 
Rose-Hill Walk’, and a more intimate study, 
“A Bit of Rose-Land”. The first is marred by 
the intruding shadow of the telephone-pole; 
but this could not be avoided. The weather- 
condition indicated showers, and I did not risk 
losing the opportunity to get Miss Dorothy 
while the getting was good. A few hours later, 
her rose-frock was ruined completely by the rain 
and wind, which proves that an exposure in 
time often saves the picture. 

About a half-mile further on, I pass an old 
colonial house which, in the full sunshine, looms 
up as a glare of white, being anything but at- 
tractive, except as a pleasing example of home- 
architecture; but for a certain few minutes each 
morning stray sunbeams softly caress the columns 
of the porch, producing an effect both mysterious 
and beautiful in a marked degree. In this in- 
stance, the negative was underexposed, as my 
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Kodak-lens is only an F/8 and the slowest 
shutter-speed 1/25 second; but by careful develop- 
ment and printing I have preserved the early- 
morning atmosphere. 

My next attempt to produce a “show-me”’ 
picture was a shot at our local railroad-station. 
As a rule, such a subject has not much pictorial 
quality to recommend it; but by reconnoitering 
I discovered the only promising viewpoint. The 
old beech-tree with its accompanying long 
shadow in the foreground furnished a sort of 
decorative frame for the building, so unattractive 
in itself. 

All these little views are of scenes that I pass 
and repass almost every day, and yet I really 


never appreciated them until studied through 
the finder of my camera. My doubting friend 
has not yet seen them, and I intend tosurprise him 
by showing them to him in the form of prints. 
When he views them, and reads this article, I 
am sure that he will agree with me that it is not 
necessary to “go” in order to “kodak.” All it 
needs is an appreciation of the beautiful, a fair 
sense of balance and proportion, and a deter- 
mination to make the best of the picture-material 
at hand. 


“If you who read are one of those 
Who cannot get away— 
Just ‘buck up’ to the job at home 
And kodak as you—stay!”’ 


Atmosphere in Photographs 


WALTER C. O’KANE 


Sw7-f4| work in the Sandwich Mountains, 
SB §| those ragged outposts of the White 
| Mountains in New Hampshire. I 
was spending occasional hours with 
him, watching him paint, trying to school my 
eye to see the subtle and fleeting shades that his 
trained vision caught so readily, and enjoying 
the fine pleasure of observing the re-creation in 
pigments of the shimmering landscapes before us. 
Clearly my camera was in a plebeian class 
when compared with such creative work as this. 
Nevertheless, John proposed that we spend the 
next morning together, composing some moun- 
tain-studies on the groundglass. We planned to 
go to Whiteface Intervale, where a setting of 
nearby, wandering stream, mid-distant trees and 
remoter summits had caught my friend’s fancy. 
In the night, a film of smoke from northern 
forest-fires crept down over our country. In the 
morning, when I looked out, the air was filled 
with a translucent, bluish-brown haze and faintly 
pungent with the breath of the far-away blaze. 
I sought John. 
“Rotten day for making pictures,” I suggested. 
He looked about. ‘Fine day; just right!” he said. 
We proceeded to the Intervale and made our 
way along the bank of the.stream, trying this and 
that point of view and now and then finding a 
setting that pleased John’s eye. To my notion, 
we were at a hopeless task. Instead of standing 
out clear and distinct, the mountains that rim 
the valley were only a suggestion. One could 
make out nothing of their details. The bold, 
bare ledge on Whiteface, where the slide swept 
down a century ago, was no more than a faintly 


lighter spot in the mass. Spruces which crowned 
an approaching ridge disclosed none of their stiff 
spires, but blended into a mysterious, dark 
mantle. Elms in the middle of the valley before 
us held up soft, rounded outlines against a 
tawny back-drop of tenuous haze. 

“We can’t get any good pictures to-day,” 
I insisted. “Wait and see,” suggested John. 

Next day we developed our plates. When 
they were fixed and dried, we looked them over. 
They appeared to me dismal failures—fuzzy and 
dim. John was delighted with them. He picked 
out two or three and we sent them away to have 
an enlargement made from each. 

That night it rained, and next day dawned 
brilliantly clear. Without saying anything to 
my friend, I went back to the Intervale, set up 
the camera again and made another set of plates. 
The mountains had come back in all their detail. 
One could see each ledge and slope as if it were 
almost within arm’s reach. Through a gap to the 
west, more distant ranges stood out, distinct, 
clear-cut, apparently no farther away than the 
foot-hill just across the Intervale. 

“This is the kind of day for pictures,” said I 
to myself, and thought with regret of the fail- 
ures that we had carefully studied and composed 
the day before, wishing that my artist friend 
could be on hand now. I developed the plates 
and made a print or two. 

In a few days, the enlargements from the 
smoky-day negatives arrived. I took the package 
up to John and we unwrapped it. One of them 
was done in sepia. When we set it up before us, a 
first, faint understanding began to dawn on my 
brain. That picture was the very day itself, 
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re-created—hazy, mysterious, languorous. One 
could almost smell the smoke of those forest-fires. 
The little woods and the elms had an identity 
and a character all their own. They were no 
longer lost in the mountain-mass behind them. 
The mountains had receded into the distance, 
where they belonged. You could see that dis- 
tance—appreciate it. You could see the air! 

“Why, there’s air in that picture!” I exclaimed. 
“Yes,” said John, “or perhaps you might better 
call it ‘atmosphere.’’’ And he added, “It’s 
worth seeking in your pictures.” 

When we compared the negatives obtained on 
the smoky day with those on the clearer day, it 
was difficult to realise the superiority of the 
former. By our accustomed standards, the latter 
were by all odds the better. They had sharpness 
and clearness. They indicated that the camera 
had been accurately in focus and the exposure 
timed to secure proper gradations between light 
and shade. Distant details were minutely 
visible. If one were to take a magnifying-glass 
and examine the film, one would be able to make 


out the minutiz of remote points, as in a tele- 


scope. By comparison, the negatives that 
represented the artist’s selection were poor 
excuses. Yet in the finished prints, there could 


be no doubt as to where the superior merit lay. 
John’s pictures had a charm, a quality that the 
other totally lacked. They were not merely some- 
thing to look at—a certain admixture of valley 
and hills, like so many specimens brought 
together. They possessed feeling, and they were 
able to carry that sensation into the conécious- 
ness of the beholder. 

At the beginning of a sojourn in England, John 
Burroughs wrote: “There is an unexpected and 
unexplained lure and attraction in the land- 
scape—a pensive, reminiscent feeling in the air 
itself. Nature has grown mellow under these 
humid skies, as in our fiercer climate she grows 
harsh and severe.” 

Perhaps, after all, we possess over here some- 
thing of these mellow qualities, if we seek them, 
as did my friend, the artist. 

Boston Evening Transcript. 


Autochrome Plates and Color-Perception 


DR. 


ORK with autochrome plates having 

perforce had to rest for some years, 
they may now be taken up again; 
the high cost of the plates, however, 
warns us to practise extreme econ- 
omy, limiting ourselves to really valuable views 
and utilising in every possible way technical aids 
and knowledge. 

Photography with filter-plates is, from a purely 
technical point of view, much simpler than with 
black ones, because the number of ways of treat- 
ing these platés from the moment of exposure to 
finishing, is extremely limited. If one has learned 
to develop them by transparence, it is well to 
continue following that method as far as possible. 
It is more difficult to acquire the correct time of 
exposure, which lies within narrow limits; but 
even this can be learned with comparative cer- 
tainty with the aid of a good exposure-meter. On 
the other hand, the mastery of color-rendition, 
in which, besides experience, good taste is neces- 
sary, is not easy. It may perhaps be taught, but 
not learned; but it is specially necessary in making 
color-photographs, for we are sensitive to 
breaches of correct taste owing to our familiarity 
with the master-works of painters of all times, 
whose chief charm lies in their individuality and 
close adhesion to nature. But it must not be 
overlooked that the technical aids that tend to 
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render black-and-white photographs too realistic 
without increasing their artistic value, but empha- 
sising the personal stamp, are entirely absent in 
the autochrome. And yet they might be of great 
enjoyment to us if the subject and point of view 
are well selected and the coloring is pleasing. 
This latter will be controlled by the filter. 

In transferring the colored view we see on the 
groundglass to a one-color reproduction we need a 
filter to correct the errors due to the difference 
between the impression on the eye and the repro- 
duction of the light-values on the plate. It may 
be said that this task is now solved technically, 
because filters are calculated and made to suit 
every plate, and will produce the nearest possible 
approach to the ideal reproduction of the tone- 
values. 

Much greater are the demands made on a filter 
for autochrome plates, for there must be a 
most careful gradation of the filter’s absorbing 
capacity upon the curve of sensitiveness of the 
panchromatic plate in such a way that a neutral 
gray scale will in daylight have a pure gray 
appearance without a trace of color. 

One might think that a filter suitable for me- 
dium daylight must also give correct values with 
varying light and that the character of the light- 
ing must be recognisable on the plate itself. 
Comparative exposures, however, under widely 
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different lightings quickly teach us that only 
within very narrow limits is it the case, and that 
there is a difference between the color perception 
of the eye and the reproduction of the color- 
plate. The latter works merely according to 
physico-chemical laws, but with the eye phys- 
iological appearances also play an important réle. 

How greatly the colors of daylight and those of 
artificial lights differ from one another can be 
observed to best advantage during evening-twi- 
light in the streets of a large city. When the 
lamps have just been lighted one can see blue- 
violet daylight; violet, milk-white and yellow 
to reddish arc-lights; yellowish red incandescent 
lights, and greenish gas-lights intermingled. And 
yet by each separate light-source alone, white 
paper looks white; but if we expose autochrome 
plates with a normal color-filter under the various 
lightings the paper will not appear white, but 
tinted with the peculiar color of the light under 
which it is taken, so that we are obliged to use a 
special filter for each source of light if we would 
not have untrue pictures. 

The question now arises, upon what reason is 
this difference between eye and plate based? 
and further, are the changes in the composition 
of the daylight so great that they cannot be over- 
come by a single filter? 

The answer to the first question lies in the 
effort of the eye to modify the effect of strongly 
lighted objects both as regards intensity and 
with reference to the variation in the color of the 
white daylight. For the modification of the 
brightness of the object in the field of view the 
eye possesses a special apparatus—the self-acting 
diaphragm of the iris-membrane, which becomes 
narrow in bright light and widens in weak light. 
By it we are enabled to recognise the details of 
the parts of a church in brilliant sunshine as well 
as those in the twilight of the shaded portions, 
because we perceive the whole field of view a 
part at a time consecutively with a rapidly vary- 
ing width of the pupil, leaving a picture of the 
whole in the memory. Of course the camera 
lacks this power of adaptation and the plate 
must give a much harder delineation than that 
seen by the eye, and under such unfavorable cir- 
cumstances as here described we are obliged to 
imitate by skilful handling the impression re- 
ceived by the eye. 

A similar equalising-effect takes place to a 
certain extent in our perception of colors, since 
variations in the color of daylight for a long time 
were not felt to be so harsh as the autochrome 
plate depicts them with merciless truthfulness, 
because the eye in a short time adjusts itself to the 
color of the lighting. 

If with a normal filter we take an autochrome 


picture of a rose-colored orchid in rainy weather 
and another in the warm light of the setting sun, 
we will have in the first case a flower shading to 
violet, and in the second one verging on lake-red; 
without doubt, however, the flower at the time 
really had the appearance reproduced. On 
examining the pictures without explanation re- 
garding the circumstances of lighting, we would 
conclude at once that in the first case a violet 
and in the second a red flower were taken; but 
on looking at the flower itself we see its proper 
color behind its changed appearance at that 
time, produced by the light, and we will not be 
far wrong in giving what is its actual color, 
because we have learned from long experience to 
judge how the flower would look when seen by 
white daylight. We possess, therefore, in our 
mind a certain color-representation to which we 
refer its appearance. 

Let us here make a slight digression in the 
world of musical tones. A tone in the first place 
is recognised by its pitch and is so constituted 
that persons with a fine musical ear can give its 
name immediately. They feel unconsciously, yet 
with perfect certainty, the key in which an orches- 
tra is playing, by which through the key-note the 
foundation is given upon which all sensations are 
formed. The harmonies or their opposite effects 
are not destroyed by transposition into another 
key, so that persons with a poor musical ear can- 
not distinguish whether a piece which they know 
in the original key is transposed, while an edu- 
cated musician has no doubt about it. 

Returning to our colors, we will see that here 
also there is a reference to a fundamental sensi- 
tiveness, which, however, cannot have an abso- 
lute character, because it depends not on one con- 
dition, but on two. What is it that calls forth 
the color-impression? It is the manner in which 
the light striking on an object is thrown back; a 
portion is reflected, another portion is thrown 
back diffusedly, still another strikes into the inte- 
rior of the object, is broken up and is partly 
absorbed, and a part of the absorbed light turns 
back from the interior again. This play of light 
that, taken as a basis, is indicated by a pair of 
dry physical coefficients, gives us the impression 
of a body, but is entirely dependent upon the 
nature of the light falling upon it. A black 
body is one that absorbs a great deal of light with- 
out preference for individual rays; a white object 
is one that throws back, also without preference, 
the larger part, for which reason white surfaces 
always reflect the color of the light falling upon 
them. The other colors are just as dependent 
upon the lighting, but the percentage of reflecti- 
bility of the individual colors in the mixture of 
light falling upon the object does not differ 
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greatly, so that the color in general is some- 
what out of place; but with artificial light it is 
only in exceptional cases noticeably changed, 
at least to the eye. The colors of bodies are there- 
fore dependent firstly upon the physical form, 
but secondly also upon the color of the light fall- 
ing upon them, so that the appearance con- 
stantly fluctuates with the changing color of the 
daylight or artificial light. 

What, then, is the color a body possesses— 
its proper color? It is that which it shows in 
white daylight, by which our feeling for white 
apparently fixes itself indefinitely in the mind 
and is only strongly supported by the presence 
of and comparison with neighboring colors. So 
it may be somewhat difficult to say of a single 
sheet of paper that it is pure white, and a com- 
parison with other papers greatly facilitates 
judgment. An unmistaking feeling of the sharp- 
ness of the absolute tone-sensation passes for 
color with us, which is not to be wondered at, as 
we seldom find ourselves in pure white light, as 
we will see further on, and because even the color 
depends upon the coloring of the lighting, to 
which are added a thousand other reflections 
from other colored objects, often without our 
being able to take account of their cause and ac- 
tion. A sunlit surface of leaves radiates a strong 
green light that breathes a greenish tinge on 
white wall-surfaces; in a room a lot of colored 
light-reflections shine through one another, 
covering all colors with others. 

It may be further added that the eye is an 
organ that very quickly tires and comparatively 
slowly recovers. We are easily dazzled, and it 
requires considerable time before the eye is able 
to see clearly in a weak light; its usefulness lies 
within much narrower limits regarding everyday 
charms than those of the ear; only rarely do we 
experience noises that “‘dazzle’’ the ear. After 
the loudest trumpet fortissimo we can hear with 
equal clearness the soft tones of the harp, but in 
no case will the perception of tone-pitch be 
influenced by the preceding loud part. The eye, 
on the other hand, tires very quickly of color- 
impressions with a simultaneous increase of 
receptivity for the complementary colors. At the 
same time something else plays in that over- 
clouds our color-perception, viz., the proximity 
of other colors. The field of view that is dis- 
tinctly perceived by the eye is only about the 
breadth of the thumb-nail in extent, so that the 
eye is forced to pass over the entire field succes- 
sively and the impressions thus received are con- 
nected in the brain as one impression. In so 


doing it passes from color to color, and a feeling 
of special fulness of color is produced by the 
A white paper in a red 


appearance of fatigue. 


frame must for the same reason appear green. 
The effect of the circumstances mentioned is 
that our color-perception rests on a very uncer- 
tain foundation, and that there is a constant con- 
flict between the appearance of an object and its 
“eal” color, which is so charming for the painter, 
but which for the scientist makes the study of 
the color-problem so immensely difficult. 

According to the foregoing we must, in judging 
of colors, always be informed on two points: 

1. What color, according to experience, has 
the object in white daylight? 

2. What color has the light falling upon it? 

If we are left in uncertainty respecting one of 
these two conditions, our sense of color misses 
fire completely. In the red light of the dark- 
room, for instance, we are not in a position to 
distinguish between a red and a white paper. 

The fixed point for us in this chaos is the 
appearance of a surface which we know to be 
white. If such a surface looks red, we know that 
the light falling upon it is red. If the color of the 
light is not very different from daylight, the 
knowledge that the surface is white so strongly 
overbalances that we feel it to be white even in 
colored light. If the difference is stronger, as in 
artificial light, it is due to being accustomed to 
the peculiar color of the lighting. In direct com- 
parison with daylight the difference naturally 
appears unweakened, and a white tablecloth 
lighted by incandescent gaslight seems just as 
green as a color-plate with a normal filter repro- 
duces it. If, however, we have become used to 
the light, the tablecloth looks white to us. Look- 
ing out from a chamber illuminated by incandes- 
cent gaslight, we see the twilight as a deep 
violet, because we suppose the light in the 
chamber to be white. A white sign above the 
sidewalk should likewise look like violet, but even 
when we are fully cognisant of the circumstances 
we feel it to be white. We are therefore enabled 
by experience to take account of the lighting and 
are able to a certain extent to transpose all 
colors, and in this can go quite a distance. Our 
artificial lights are sometimes strongly colored, 
but we are so accustomed to these lights that the 
changing of the altered color-values causes no 
trouble; indeed, we are even able to enjoy art- 
work with this transposing of colors. It depends 
not so much upon the absolute appearance of the 
body as on the relative reflecting-conditions, 
which in a certain sense are comparatively 
independent of the lighting. If a body reflects 
preferably the blue rays, it does this also with 
the scanty blue rays of a candle, and even when 
only a few such rays are present it reflects them 
preferably. 

(To be continued) 
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The Authorship of Exhibition-Prints 


T has always been understood, and generally 
so, that a photograph exposed to public view 
is the personal product of the exhibitor, unless 
stated otherwise. If more than one person had a 
share in its preparation, it would seem at least 
fair that the names of those responsible for the 
completed work should be given as the joint 
authors. When the question is raised whether 
the exhibitor of an impressive collection of 
photographic prints in gum, carbon, bromoil 
or any other printing-medium did more than 
merely select the view, photograph it and develop 
the exposure plate or film, the excuse is made, 
sometimes, that it is enough that he appear as 
the author of the negative, directly or otherwise; 
it matters not who actually performed the me- 
chanical work of developing the image and mak- 
ing the necessary print. Some critics go so far as 
to declare that the mere securing of the image 
entitles the exhibitor to complete authorship. 
In the case of a mere record, such an assertion 
would have no weight with most practical photog- 
raphers. There might be some excuse for making 
such a statement, were the pictures conspicuous 
for the intelligent application of the rules of 
pictorial composition. Investigation seems to 
show, however, that camerists who have true 
artistic instincts, do not stop at making the ex- 
posures, but do their own photo-finishing. 

For an individual—generally one of wealth 
and leisure—to purchase an expensive camera, 
snapshoot everything according to his fancy, 
and leave all the technical work to the skill of 
an accomplished photo-finisher is a_ perfectly 
legitimate procedure. But the moment the 
snapshooter claims credit for the enlarged print 
which is made, at his order, by a professional or 
even an amateur expert, he oversteps the limits 
of fairness. He would appear in a better light, 
were he to announce that the skilfully prepared 
print was the joint work of himself and the paid 
specialist. At least, he can indicate in some way 
that the print he displays is not his personal 
handiwork. Moreover, it might be the better 
part of wisdom to disclaim authorship of the 
print or prints at the outset to spare himself the 
embarrassment of consequent disclosure, as was 
the case at an extensive exhibition of attractive 


soft-focus prints, last spring, where it developed 
that every print had been made by a well-known 
local photo-finisher. Indeed, it was doubted 
that the exhibitor had even developed his own 
exposures. As the result of this knowledge, the 
collection of prints created but little interest 
among photographic connoisseurs. Perhaps the 
snapshooter in question was entirely satisfied 
in the knowledge that he personally exposed the 
camera on the subjects (children at play) and 
that without that achievement no prints would 
be possible. But, even so, he forgets that there 
are other children who amuse themselves in the 
same way, and that such scenes may be photo- 
graphed by other camerists possessed of superior 
artistic ability. The photographic field, with its 
unlimited possibilities, is vast and manifold, vet 
small in certain respects. In its monthly com- 
petitions, PHoro-Era stipulates that all entries 
shall be the unaided work of participants. In 
cases of doubt, the Editors exercise their privilege 
to request a signed declaration, and aided efforts 
receive no recognition unless the names of both 
authors are given. 

This seemingly arbitrary rule has been pro- 
ductive of much benefit, in that it has obliged 
would-be competitors to do their own photo- 
finishing. In many instances, these reluctantly 
complying snapshooters complained of the hard- 
ship the Editors imposed upon them, when they 
asserted that they were having ample sport in 
merely making the exposures. When they 
eventually won Honorable Mentions, however, 
and even prizes, and had been advanced from the 
elementary class of snapshooters to the dignified 
order of amateur photographers, they realised 
what enforced practical effort had done for them. 
They were jubilant, and expressed themselves as 
being completely satisfied. What was seemingly 
of greater importance, however, was the supreme 
satisfaction these independent, experienced 
workers felt when they had reached the stage 
of technical skill where they could “beat the 
photo-finisher at his own game.” This acquisi- 


tion of sound, technical knowledge has 
enabled these practical amateurs to read 
photographic magazines understandingly and 


profitably, to join a progressive camera club 
and to appreciate the true value of photography 
as a pastime. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: 'Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ErRaA MaGa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 


suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi« 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blani:s sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-ErA MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Still-Life 
Closed April 30, 1922. 


Mercedes Gillies. 
P. McAdam. 


First Prize: 
Second Prize: 
Third Prize: Wm. S. Davis. 

Honorable Mention: J. E. Carson, Munekazn Date, 
W. E. Donahue, W. H. Evans, R. C. Gorham, J. 
Thornton Johnston, Helmut Kroening, Edgar S. 
Smith, Eleanor S. Smith, Joseph Coburn Smith, 
R_.E. Westmeyer. 


Subjects for Competition—1922 


“Winter-Sports.”” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”’ Closes February 28. 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“Still-Life.” Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

“‘Landscapes with Figures.”” Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.”” Closes August 31. 
“Parks.” Closes September 30. 
‘Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 

We are eager to make these competitions of practical 
value and benefit to every entrant. However, to 
serve each one to the best of our ability, we must have 
the necessary information. 
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STILL-LIFE 


MERCEDES GILLIES 


FIRST PRIZE—STILL-LIFE 


Testing the Exposure of Negatives 


CorRECT exposure is certainly the secret of good 
photography; but obtaining correct exposure is unfor- 
tunately the beginner’s greatest difficulty. Every- 
thing possible has been done, however, to simplify the 
exposure-problem, and the photographer who has 
obeyed all the rules laid down for his guidance would no 
doubt be thankful for a definite indication as to whether 
or not his exposures have actually been correct. Now 
this indication is automatically and accurately given 
if the two scientific methods of development—by time 
and factor—are combined. 

The ideal method of development, for the beginner at 
any rate, is time development, which, besides yielding 
perfect negatives without fail when the exposure has 
been correct, within reasonable limits, gives negatives 
of normal contrast even when they have been under- or 
overexposed. Factorial development, however, tends 
to produce over-contrast in underexposed negatives, 
and under-contrast in overexposed negatives, and is, 
therefore, only suitable when the exposure is known 
to have been correct. Thus, as it is desired to ascertain 
whether the exposure has or has not been correct, 
it becomes necessary to combine the two methods. 

Let us suppose, then, that the tables in use give six 
minutes at the temperature registered as the correct 
time for which to develop the particular plate or film 
exposed, and that the Watkins’ factor for normal 
contrast for the developer being used is twelve. The 


latter condition means that if the exposure has been 
correct the negative will be correctly developed in the 
length of time obtained by multiplying by twelve the 
number of seconds which elapse between the pour- 
ing on of the developer and the appearance of the first 
sign of the image. If, therefore, we divide the time 
specified in the time-and-temperature tables, viz., six 
minutes, by twelve, we find the length of time required 
to produce the first sign of an image on a correctly 
exposed negative—in this case, thirty seconds. There 
is an important exception to this rule, however, in 
negatives which are skyless. In such cases the time 
required for the first appearance of the image on cor- 
rectly exposed negatives is found by increasing the 
time for other negatives by one-half. Thus, in the 
present instance, the time for a skyless negative would 
be forty-five seconds instead of thirty seconds. Develop- 
ment will be complete, however, in the normal time; 
as it is necessary in factorial development, when dealing 
with skyless negatives, to reduce by one-third the time 
obtained by multiplying the number of seconds which 
expire before the image appears by the appropriate 
factor. If we apply this rule to the example chosen, we 
see that 45 secs.x 12x 2/3=6 minutes. 

The necessary calculations having been made, the 
developer may be poured on and the exact time noted. 
As soon as the first sign of the image appears, the exact 
time should again be observed, and if in the present 
instance it is found that thirty seconds—or forty-five 
seconds in the case of skyless negative—have elapsed, 
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““4N ORNAMENTAL AFFAIR” 


P. MCADAM 


SECOND PRIZE — STILL-LIFE 


we may be perfectly sure that the négative was correctly 
exposed. If the image appears in a shorter time we 
know that the negative has been overexposed; if a 
longer time is required, the negative has been under- 
exposed; and the amount of the discrepancy on either 
side gives a good indication of the degree of error in 
exposure, 

The exposure of the negative having thus been tested, 
the tray containing the plate or film may be covered 
during the remaining time of development and rocked 
occasionally. If the exposure has proved correct, it 
may be decided.to reduce or increase the total time for 
development according to whether a negative of soft 
or strong contrast is desired. Here the factorial method 
may operate, the prescribed factor for soft or strong 
contrast being used. On the other hand, if the exposure 
has been shown to be incorrect, time development 
should be adhered to, as this is much the best plan for 
exposures which are known to be incorrect. 

It has been asserted that the development of plates 
and films by the time-and-temperature method deprives 
the process of much of its interest to the photographer, 
but when the method is combined with factorial develop- 
ment in the way described, new interest is added. 
Moreover, the lessons to be learnt from this dual method 
of development are invaluable to the beginner.—L. 
Turnock, in The Amateur Photographer. 


Some Photo-Helps 


Atmost all small hand-cameras—film or plate— 
with a direct-vision finder open vertically, although 
most pictures are made with the camera on its side. 
This means that the left hand must help hold the camera 


when turned over and also manipulate the shutter- 
release, which often results in jarred 1/10 second 
exposures, or exposures with high-speed subjects that 
demand instant releasing of the shutter. Remedy: 
Use a “Kodapod” as a “hand-tripod’’, making sure that 
the setting-screw holds tightly, and propping the lower 
right side of the camera with the thumb of the right 
hand. This will hold the camera securely, in the manner 
of a stereoscope-handle, and leave the left hand free. 
One may also use the handle of the flash-sheet-holder 
in the same manner, turning it so that the camera will 
not tip over. If these “contraptions” fit too loosely, 
slip a rubber- or leather-washer over the tripod-screw, 
thus shortening it. 

SoME small cameras have either no bellows-rings, or 
the rings are not advantageously placed. A strong- 
gripping steel paper-clamp (at stationers’) with a 
wire run through the handle-holes and the other end 
of the wire hooked around the camera-front will do 
nicely and will grip the bellows anywhere. 

A sMALL spirit-level, such as hardware-stores sell— 
one that can be “read” at eye-level—placed first on 
top of camera-body and then on camera-front, is a 
valuable help when working with an obstinate wide- 
angle lens which “hates to bother with perpendicular 
lines” often, being rather less rectilinear than other 
double lenses. 

PHOTOGRAPHING after sunset and at dusk with meters 
that do not test the light (Relio, Burroughs-Wellcome, 
ete.): Figures directly after sunset and a few minutes 
after. Multiply the Brightest Light Factor given by 
the meter for the particular month and latitude by these 
factors: Cloudless sky, 21; thin, vapory clouds, 3114; 
light-colored cloud-blanket with openings, 42; light- 
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gray, overcast sky, 63; gloomy or threatening sky, 84. 
Figures are approximate, but seem to work well, giving 
full exposures—as far as the light permits. 

Later than the preceding, up to almost deep dusk— 
20-30 minutes after sunset, depending on the month 
and latitude. Take the last light-value—of the month 
and latitude—your meter gives and multiply with the 
following factors for every single minute after sunset: 


Average landscape (no foreground-detail)... 714 
Buildings, streets, dark landscape, etc....... 15 
Portraits, dark buildings, ete............... 30 
Near objects, relatively large image........ 60 


graduated filter there. It is carried in a little fit- 
ting on the outside of the lens-hood, in which it can 
be slid up or down, to adjust it to give the effect de- 
sired; and whatever may be one’s opinion as to the 
legitimacy of its use, there can be no question that it 
can be employed to give a very marked difference of 
correction between one end of the picture and the 
other. A moment’s reflection serves to show that this 
must be so. It is obvious that if we had a large enough 
color-screen, we could hold it at some distance from the 
lens, so that all the light from the sky which reached 
the lens had to travel through the color-screen; while 


LIGHT REFRESHMENTS 


WILLIAM DAVIS 


THIRD PRIZE — STILL-LIFE 


Distant scenes, snow-scenes, beach and ships 334 

These figures, too, are approximate but seem to 

work well when used intelligently. They will, of course, 
not work in dense forests, deep ravines, and so on. 
Hetmvut KRroenina. 


Graduated Light-Filters 


Tuere has been a renewed discussion on the subject 
of the graduated light-filter, says The Amateur Photog- 
rapher. When this was introduced years ago, it was 
solemnly pointed out by certain wiseacres that, since 
every part of the lens played a part in the formation of 
every part of the image, no graduation of the light-filter 
could exercise any local effect. This might be true 
enough if the graduated filter were used at the dia- 
phragm between the lenses, or even in close prox- 
imity to the lens; but no one thinks of using the 


at the same time the screen did not interpose between 
the lens and the lower part of the subject. This is 
only an exaggerated version of what actually takes 
place when a graduated filter is used in the place in- 
tended for it. It is probable that those who have tried 
these filters and have failed to find any difference 
between the color-rendering—or rather the exposure— 
at one end of the negative and at the other, have used 
the filter too far down, so that it was exercising its 
full effect, or almost its full effect, over every part of 
the subject. So far from the graduated character 
having no influence, it is only too easy for it to have a 
startlingly unreal effect. 


Mrs. Woodby-Younge: “That picture may be 
art, but it makes me look frightfully old.” 

Mr. Psmear: “‘Quite so, dear lady. I paint for 
posterity, and you will look fully that old by the time 
my talent is recognised.””—Washington Star. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


SAFE AT THIRD! 


LEONARD C. LEE, JR. 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—Summer-Sports 
Closes August 31, 1922 


WHEN all is said and done, the average amateur 
photographer does most of his photographic work 
during the summer-months. In fact, human nature 
is largely responsible for the popularity of photography 
in the summer-time. The weather is warm, the light 
is usually good, there are days available for rest or 
recreation, and the making of pictures is comparatively 
easier and more attractive. The experienced worker 
has no seasons, and has overcome the human trait to 
shirk possible physical discomfort. To him, the biting 
cold is no obstacle to “carrying on” photographically . 
However, where there is one throughout-the-year 
worker, there are hundreds who confine their picture- 
making to the summer-months. This should not be 
so; and we are glad to note that more of our readers 
are making pictures throughout the year than ever 
before. Nevertheless, those who have not reached 
this “advanced” stage in their photographic experi- 
ences, should have some consideration. To help these, 
we offer the present competition—summer-sports. 

It should be remembered that the camerist has 
everything in his favor during the summer-months. 
The actinic value of the light is at its best, he may go 


about in physical comfort, and his subject-material is 
not hard to find. Although a reflecting-camera is to 
be preferred, it should not be assumed that pictures 
of summer-sports cannot be made successfully with 
other types of cameras. A few moments spent in 
reading the instruction-book, or a good book on gen- 
eral photography, or one devoted to the question of 
exposure, will show that even a box-form camera may 
be used under favorable conditions. Of course, to 
photograph a baseball in flight or a speed-boat tearing 
through the water is too much to expect of a moderate- 
priced equipment; but then, a game of croquet or 
other “quiet” sport will be as acceptable to the jury, 
provided that the picture possesses technical and ar- 
tistic merit. However, most folding hand-cameras 
are equipped with shutters that are of sufficient speed 
to enable the camerist to make pictures of virtually 
all summer-sports. Even in cases where the great 
speed of the subject might deter the worker from mak- 
ing the exposure, there is usually a viewpoint from 
which to obtain a picture that will not show motion. 
Vest-pocket cameras are very effective in making 
pictures of summer-sports. They are small, light, 
and fitted with lens-and-shutter equipments that will 
enable the camerist to “stop” all but the very fastest 
subject. A distinct advantage of the vest-pocket out- 
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fit is its portability, and, for that very reason, it is more 


apt to be “taken along” to used when occasion 
offers. The heavy, cumbersome tripod-outfit is out 
of place and more likely to be injured than to make a 
picture. A camera that may be manipulated quickly, 
that is reasonably well-equipped with a lens-and-shut- 
ter combination and that may be carried easily, is 
the outfit to use, if possible. 

In this competition, as in all competitions, the worker 
must seize the psychological moment when the subject 
is at its best, to press the shutter-release. Certain 
forms of summer-sports are difficult to photograph, 
and the camerist will be compelled to think and to 
act quickly. For example, let us suppose that we are 
watching a motor-boat race. One of the boats is 
rounding the first buoy in a sparkling flash of leap- 
ing spray and foam-flecked wake. Is this the psy- 
chological moment? Perhaps it would be better to 
wait to photograph this same boat as she spurts down 
the home-stretch, and to victory. To my mind, the 
burden rests squarely upon the shoulders of the cam- 
erist to make the right selection. It depends upon the 
thought that the worker aims to portray. If he in- 
tends merely to record a speeding motor-boat, that 
is one thing; but if he wishes to combine a picture 
of the boat with the excitement of a close finish in 
the race, that is another matter. The same thing 
might be said with regard to a number of other sum- 
mer-sports, such as baseball, track-meets, polo, swim- 
ming, tennis, yacht-racing, auto-racing and the ever- 
popular horse-race. 

Probably, the most popular sport is baseball; that 
is, more persons play or witness a baseball-game than 
any other summer-sport. The example “Safe at 
Third!” by Leonard C. Lee, Jr., is a picture which 
any lover of baseball would admire; and it illustrates 
clearly an incident of the game that is thrilling, and 
yet not without pictorial appeal. I am sure that a 
careful re-reading of the article “Baseball-Photog- 
raphy”, by Mr. Lee, in the August, 1921, issue will 
prove to be of interest and much practical value. 

However, although the summer-sports pictures will 
come under the general heading of speed-pictures, 
the camerist should remember that the jury is not 
interested in a speed-picture unless it tells a story 
convincingly about a summer-sport. In short, no 
matter how fine a speed-picture the camerist might 
send in, it will not be accepted simply because it is an 
excellent photograph. It must depict a summer-sport,. 
first; and, then, the factor of speed may become appar- 
ent, but of secondary importance only. 

In considering the subject of this competition, the 
worker should not conclude that sport-pictures must 
be confined to races and games. A moment’s reflection 
will reveal many summer-activities which may be 
included in this competition. For example: canoeing, 
hiking, fishing, clam-digging, picking flowers, bird- 
study, hunting butterflies, camping, tether-ball, cro- 
quet, ring-toss, quoits and a number of other pastimes 
that vacationists might engage in. True, these may 
not be sports in the commonly accepted sense; but 
they are eligible under the general heading of summer- 
activities that involve the element of sport. In short, 
we wish to make this competition broad enough to 
reflect, pictorially, in artistic compositions, the life 
and pleasure of the summer-season. 

The camerist must be governed by circumstances 
and by environment. Obviously, if he lives in the middle 
west, many miles from a large body of water, he cannot 
make pictures of a motor-boat race. However, there 
are summer-sports in his part of the country that will 
be welcomed by the jury just as heartily as if the maker 


lived on the Atlantic seaboard. In this connection, 
it might be pointed out that there may be sports in 
remote corners of our large country that some of us 
never heard of before. Any worker who can send us a 
picture of this sort and combine with it the require- 
ments of good technique and composition will be making 
a valuable contribution to this competition. 

Let me say just a word with regard to an unfortunate 
tendency among many vacationists. There is no 
denying the appeal that new friends and acquaintances 
make, as we meet them during our vacations at the 
seashore or in the mountains; but, in most cases, in a 
few months, the appeal has spent its force and, instead 
of an interesting pictorial record of our travels, we 
have but a collection of persons that we soon forget 
and who mean nothing photographically. Mind you, 
I am not discouraging the making of pictures of the 
family and of friends; but I do wish to call attention 
to the wasted opportunities to make pictures of places 
that we visit, so that years afterwards we may turn 
the leaves of the photo-album with pleasure and profit. 

Another word of suggestion might be of service, 
right here. Let the reader determine, once and for all, 
that he will merit the title of amateur photographer. 
Above all, let him see to it that he does not become 
classed with the snapshooters—those who point the 
camera in the general direction of the subject and trust 
to luck and the corner drug-store to do the rest. The 
amateur actor, musician, writer, or lecturer may be 
as proficient as the professional, and “amateur” in no 
sense implies inferiority. The amateur photographer 
may be fully as expert as a professional of international 
reputation. PHoro-Era Macaztne has striven for 
years to dignify the term amateur photographer. 
The snapshooter should never be called an amateur 
photographer until he wins his photographic spurs. 

Perhaps, one of the most difficult obstacles to over- 
come in photographing certain summer-sports is the 
crowd of spectators. Of course, in some cases, the 
nature of the sport is such that intruding heads and 
shoulders are not likely to spoil the picture. However, 
it is well to be on the alert at all times. A number of 
years ago, a friend crossed the Atlantic and journeyed 
to Oberammergau to witness the Passion Play. At 
the time, he possessed an excellent photographic out- 
fit which he knew how to use. However, when it 
came to the pictures that he made of his trip, he was 
sadly “out of luck”. Virtually every one of his most 
important pictures was marred by a distorted head 
or arm, the brim of a hat, a lady’s sunshade or even a 
cigar held directly in front of the lens by an interested 
spectator in the front row at a football-game. The 
reader might ask, ““Why didn’t he look out for these 
things?” That is just it, why didn’t he? Naturally, 
he was very much disappointed; but that did not help 
matters after he had returned to the United States. 
An important factor in the photography of summer- 
sports is the careful selection of a point of vantage 
from which an unobstructed view of the game or event 
may be obtained at all times. Unless this precaution 
is taken, it is very likely that at the very moment 
when the excitement reaches its highest pitch the 
crowd or certain individuals will rise in their seats 
and cut off the view entirely. 

Let us have a large number of entries in this com- 
petition. Especially, let us hear from our new readers 
and subscribers. The subject is a popular one and the 
season of the year is well suited to the comfort of the 
contestants, old and young. Let all remember that 
the best is none too good in photography; and that 
high standards of composition and technique are the 
order of the day. A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous”’ 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Or, in case of dual authorship, names of 
both should be given. A signed statement to this effect 
should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 344 
to and including 314 x 5% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may be 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era MaGaztne, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Besure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may ‘send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Ciosed Apri! 30, 1922. 


First Prize: M. J. Burelbach. 
Second Prize: John J. Griffiths. 
Honorable Mention: Franklin Chapman, Martha 
Curry, Lillian Newton, Philip Mehler. 


What is an Amateur Photographer? 


Peruaps the most direct reply to the question is 
to state that an amateur photographer is not a snap- 
shooter. What, then, is a snapshooter? Briefly, a 
snapshooter is a person with a camera who makes no 
attempt to master its manipulation beyond the press- 
the-button stage, and who merely points the camera 
in the direction of the subject, releases the shutter and 
depends upon the photo-finisher to do the rest. Ac- 
cording to Webster, an amateur is, “‘one who is attached 
to or cultivates a particular pursuit, study or science 
from taste, without pursuing it professionally.” How- 
ever, there is nothing about this definition to suggest 
that “amateur” implies inferiority. The remark is 
made sometimes that Mr. A. is “only an amateur 
photographer’, as though Mr. A.’s pictures were not 
equal to the skilled work of the professional. As a 
matter of record, the photographs of many amateur 
workers are not only equal, but superior, to the work of 
some professionals. Hence, let the beginner consider 
the word “amateur” in the light of a title or rank 
eminently worth striving for at every opportunity. 

Furthermore, it may be pointed out that the amateur 
in art, drama, letters and music is in no sense to be con- 
sidered below the standard by which we judge the pro- 
fessional. True, every amateur is not so good as the 
average professional, but to say that because a person 
is an amateur, he or she cannot produc? a finished 
piece of work, is to court prompt refusal. In short, 
the word “amateur” is a term of dignity and not of 
depreciation. It is vitally important that the beginner, 
early in his photographic career, should make every 
effort to merit the name of amateur photographer in 
the full sense of the term. 

Sometimes, I feel that it is to be regretted that 
modern photography has been so simplified for the 
average person. Obviously, I rejoice that young and 
old may enjoy its benefits; but the very simplicity that 
is merely a stepping-stone to the enthusiastic individ- 
ual is often the undoing of the less ambitious or 
easy-going beginner. Unless the novice “watches 
out”, human nature will assert itself and, within a few 
weeks, he will join the great army of snapshooters who 
snap away during the summer-months and incidentally 
“snap away” the opportunity to get the most pleasure 
and benefit from photography. The annual waste of 
films and plates is appalling from the point of view of 
good pictures. To be sure, there are thousands of 
these record-photographs that appear to please the 
snapshooter for the time being; but in a few months 
their interest dies, and he faces the fact that his photo- 
album does not contain one worthwhile picture of the 
beautiful things he has been privileged to see during 
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his vacation-days. As for the hundreds of overexposed, 
underexposed, fogged, light-struck and _ otherwise 
worthless plates and films, the less said the better. 

Although PHoto-Era MaGazine has been doing 
its best to dignify the term “amateur photog- 
rapher’’, it has not been doing this merely to gratify 
an editorial whim or to make it a “talking-point” to 
sell the magazine. The fact is, the man or woman 
who makes every photographic step count, will get 
ever so much more pleasure out of photography. We 
know this to be true from years of practical experience, 
and for that very reason we try to impress our reader 
with the importance of becoming real amateur photog- 
raphers. The successful camerist is the one who gets 
the most out of photography, and we are eager to 
help every reader and subscriber make a success of 
photography. However, it must be remembered that 
reading about success, or wishing for success, does not 
make success. It is the practical work that counts. 
We can suggest and help in every way possible; but 
we cannot make any reader or subscriber successful 
by writing editorials. As in every walk of life, personal 
ambition and energy decide the day. 

The snapshooter may be likened to the person who 
‘an “drum” a few chords on the piano, but who can- 
not read music, play a good selection or otherwise give 
himself or others pleasure. He is neither a musician 
nor is he entirely without a certain appreciation of 
music. He simply does not fit anywhere, and con- 
sequently, he is a “‘snapshooter” in the musical world. 
It would be much better if he did not touch the piano 
at all. Either that, or let him practise sufficiently to 
play a simple melody well. The world to-day has 
little room for the man or woman who is not able to 
take a definite stand on one side or the other in the 
problems and experiences of modern life. In photog- 
raphy, the snapshooter arrives nowhere. He dves 
not make good pictures, but he is able to make the 
exposure and there he stops. He is “neither here nor 
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there” photographically. In business or in sport, we 
admire the man or woman who can play a good game, 
and that is why we encourage our readers and sub- 
scribers to “play a good game” and become AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS. It is the one way to achieve lasting 
results and rea! pleasure. 

It has been my privilege to serve many who were 
eager to make a success of photography and, for that 
reason, I know whereof I speak when I say that the 
real amateur photographer gets the most pleasure out 
of photography. Why shouldn’t he? He knows how 
to use his equipment; he knows how to adapt plates 
or films to his requirements; he knows how to compose 
a picture; he knows where to go and how to select 
subjects; he knows how to do his own photo-finish- 
ing, and he knows how to select the best pictures from 
his collections to exhibit. He “plays a good game” 
and enjoys the satisfaction there is in doing anything 
well. To be sure, he fails, now and then; but he knows 
how to overcome his difficulties and is eager to prove 
to himself that he can overcome them. No wonder, 
then, that he makes a success of photography and, as 
a result of his proficiency, he may enjoy a degree of 
self-satisfaction. 

Therefore, the amateur photographer is really a 
skilled camerist who can do professional work artis- 
tically and technically. He may have been a snap- 
shooter at one time and may have realised that he was 
getting nowhere photographically. In any event, he 
decided to advance, and to-day his photographic work 
is a source of pleasure to himself and to his friends. 
There is a right way and a wrong way to do everything. 
In photography the right way is by making good— 
first—as an amateur photographer and—subsequently — 
the laurels of a pictorialist may be won; and, perhaps, 
eventually may come the full title of professional 
pictorialist and portraitist. However, begin right— 
be a good amateur photographer. 


A. H. B. 
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To What Size is Enlarging Possible? 


EXPERIENCE has shown that there is no limit within 
reason to the size to which a photograph can be en- 
larged. A fine photograph exhibited a few years ago 
was six feet long, and wide in proportion. It seemed 
to be as full in detail as any one could wish, yet, it 
was an enlargement from half a 3144 x 444 negative. 
A series of pictures 10 x 12 inches, enlar from 
negatives one inch square, were so full of detail that the 
threads of the cloth which one of the subordinate figures 
was wearing could be seen. In this case, however, the 


A STORM IS NIGH 


camera had been most carefully constructed to give a 
sharp image, and the negatives were made many years 
ago by means of the wet-collodion process, which was 
one that gave an image of far finer grain than the dry- 
plate now in use. Still, with the best of the modern 
dry-plates, if they have received sufficient exposure, 
the grain of the image is so fine that it may be regarded 
as presenting no difficulty at all, as far as ‘enlarging the 
whole of the negative is concerned. 

There is no need, therefore, in choosing the size of 
camera to buy, to allow the size of the enlargements 
which are to be made to influence the selection. This 
is well recognised by many experts, who use outfits 
of “vest-pocket”’ size, and enlarge their negatives to 
12 x 15 or even bigger for exhibition. It is sometimes 
possible to recognise that these enlargements have 
been made from very small negatives; but it needs an 
expert to do so, and he will not be led to that conclusion 
by any imperfection or shortcoming in the enlargement. 

The novice must remember, though, that a negative 
to bear a very high degree of enlargement must be a very 
good one. This does not mean that it must be taken 
with a very expensive camera, but by a very competent 
photographer. A very great many hand-camera nega- 
tives will not give good enlargements because they are 
not as sharp as the lens will give. It may be that they 
were not properly focused; but in by far the greater 
number of cases it is not the focusing which is at fault, 


but the camera was not motionless during the exposure. 
The first thing to do, then, is to learn how to “press the 
button” without shaking the camera. 

Another reason why many negatives will not give 
good enlargements is that they are underexposed, or 
overdeveloped, or both. Underexposure gives as mere 
blanks areas which should possess detail; and these 
blanks, which might pass unnoticed in the tiny contact 
print, are very evident in the enlargement. 

It is also generally recognised now that underexposure 
gives an image of a coarser grain, which enlarging 
shows up. Overdevelopment makes a negative harsh 
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in its contrasts, and enlarging increases this harshness: 
so that a negative which is not excessively harsh when 
used for contact-printing fails when it is put in the 
enlarger. 

Finally, it must be recognised that enlarging en- 
larges defects. It is therefore of the greatest impor- 
tance to make the small negatives as perfect as possible. 
Scratches, spots, stains, and pinholes become very 
prominent and, indeed, ruinous when they are enlarged 
to the extent which is none too much for any good 
negative.—R. U. N., in The Amateur Photographer. 


‘*Medicine’’ to Make Pictures 


We are indebted to Mr. G. M. Milner, manufacturer 
of the Milner Light Gauge, for the following true inci- 
dent. It seems that he happened to be standing at 
the counter in Marsh & Company’s photo-supply store, 
San Francisco, when a “long-waisted Jap, standing 
about four feet four” came in to purchase a develop- 
ing-outfit. Of course, this included trays, stirring-rod, 
lamp, printing-frame, thermometer and paper. When 
it came to the necessary chemicals with which to do 
the developing and fixing, the Jap appeared to be at 
a loss to explain to the salesman just what he wanted. 
At length, in apparent desperation, he asked for “‘med- 
icine for make pictures.” 
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THE GRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Mounting Photographs Mechanically 


PHOTOGRAPHERS, students and others are often 
puzzled in mounting a rectangle upon another (photo 
upon a mount) as to just where it will look the best. 
True there is one spot that is absolutely correct. One 
without a trained eve for proper proportions has, as 
I state above, considerable trouble in locating such 
a position. 

Dynamic Proportion applied to the proper relation 
of one rectangle to another when placed thereon an- 
swers this problem mechanically. 


A 8 
T 


Place rectangle a, b, c, d (either verti- 


Example: 
cally or horizontally) in upper left-hand corner of 


larger rectangle. Continue the line b-d to e and the 
line c-d to f. Then divide d, f, e, g into four equal 
parts, j-k, ]-h. Draw a line from point c to point h 
and at the point (i) where c-h crosses line j-k is the 
proper location for the lower right-hand corner of the 
smaller rectangle or point d. Atvan G. CLarRK. 


The Cobalt-Iron Process 


Tue extremely high cost in Germany of all chemicals 
based on the precious metals, since the mark has lost 
its value, has led both amateur and _ professional 
photographers to look for cheaper substitutes for use on 
photographic paper than those heretofore employed. 
They started avith an attempt to utilise the old blue- 
print process, which is an ideal one both for simplicity 
and cheapness; but no one likes the color. At first, 
efforts were made to change the color by toning, but 
without success. Later they turned their attention 
to the salts of cobalt and iron, and Herr Johann Burian, 
a German engineer, has worked out a method based 
on salts of these metals, which he claims to be easily 
workable and to give satisfactory results. As a matter 
of information we give a brief outline of the process 
as described by Herr Burian in Das Atelier. 


The sensitising-sclution consists of two parts of the 
cobalt-solution and one part of the iron-solution, and 
being extremely sensitive to the light must be kept in 
dark-brown bottles in a dark closet. The cobalt- 
solution is composed principally of a 30 per cent 
solution of ammonium-cobalt-oxalate in distilled water. 
The iron-solution is made by dissolving ferri-ammo- 
nium-oxalate in distilled water, 1 part to 2. The paper 
is prepared in a dimly-lighted room, the sensitising- 
liquid being applied with a broad, flat brush as in the 
gum and platinum-processes. Artificial heat must be 
avoided in drying the paper, owing to risk of precipi- 
tating the cobalt-salt. The paper will keep about 30 
hours. Printing can be done by electric or other artifi- 
cial light and should be timed or a photo-meter used. 

Development is done in the same way as with 
ordinary developing-papers, using potassium ferri- 
cyanide, ard is complete in from one to two minutes. 
After developing, the print is well rinsed and placed 
in a bath of muriatic acid 1 to 100 for a few minutes; 
the acid is then poured off and the print again rinsed 
and placed in another tray that contains a 1 to 400 
solution of sodium sulphite, which is rocked till a deep, 
brown tone is reached. The print is then washed 
thoroughly and hung up to dry. The developer, if pro- 
tected by a dark-brown bottle, and the acid-bath can 
be used repeatedly. The whole operation takes but a 
few minutes; and, provided the exposure is correct, 
gives a very satisfactory and comparatively durable 
sepia-print. 


The Permanence of Sulphide-Toned Prints 


A PROFESSIONAL printer and enlarger once told us 
that he had never once come across a case of fading 
or alteration in a bromide or gaslight print or enlarge- 
ment which had been toned by bleaching followed by 
sulphiding, says the Amateur Photographer. Silver 
sulphide, into which this process converts the image, 
is at least as permanent a substance as silver itself; 
more so, in fact. But the process brings with it another 
advantage. Everyone knows that the greatest enemies 
to permanence in the case of silver-prints of any kind 
are insufficient fixing and insufficient washing. The 
careful worker knows how far to carry each of these 
processes, in order that he may be quite sure that they 
are complete; but unless we know the treatment the 
print has received, we cannot be sure that both opera- 
tions have been done with due thoroughness. But the 
fact that a print has been successfully toned by the 
sulphide method is in itself a guaranty that it has 
been properly fixed and properly washed. If we at- 
tempt to sulphide-tone a print which is not completely 
fixed, brown stains are inevitable and the print is ruined. 
In the same way, if the print has not had all the wash- 
ing it should have had, application of the bleacher will 
reduce it, more or less, and the final result will be poor 
and weak. This is one of the common causes of poor 
colors. Sulphide-toning, then, in addition to its value 
in giving a warm color, serves as an infallible indicator 
that both fixing and washing have been properly done, 
and, in fact, is an insurance that the print will last 
unaltered quite indefinitely. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


MOULT MOUNTAIN 


Cc. H. TRUE 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


TECHNICALLY speaking, I should say this was well 
done. The tones are well rendered and there are no 
staring contrasts; neither over- nor underexposed. 
The composition, however, is trying. There are three 
distinct centers of interest, each vying with the other 
to attract the beholder’s attention: the man, the bull 
and the group to the left of the picture. The picture 
would, perhaps, be improved by trimming out the 
group at the left, leaving only the man and the bull 
in the picture. Unfortunately, the two resulting figures 
would not then be pictorially connected, unless we say 
that the man is suspicious of the next move of the 
bull, as a bull-fighter might be in an arena. But there 
is nothing to suggest that attitude in the surroundings 
as seen in the picture. Moreover, one has an uneasy 
feeling that the bull is looking directly at us, possibly 
getting ready to lower his horns and charge at us. 
A much more convincing attitude would have been 
to wait till the bull was drinking at the bucket in front 
of him, while the man might be standing naturally by, 
waiting for the operation to be finished. Another 


great improvement would have been the softening or 
elimination of the many lines running in different 
directions in the background. 


Tue principal objection to the picture of C. Stutz- 
man is the halation at top of print, and the object of 
interest placed too near center of picture. All this 
could be corrected by trimming. Remove about 
one and one-half inches from top of print; one-half 
inch from right side of print along the lower edge 
and the white tine (fence-rail) back of tree and 
along the side of shed obliterated, and “The Watering 
Place” would be a_ pleasing pastoral scene—well 
balanced and well handled. ° 


Mrs. S. 


At a glance, it is immediately apparent that the 
main technical fault of this print is underexposure. 
The absence of detail in what few shadows there are, 
and the paleness of the grass and foliage on the trees 
are both due to this fault. The halation around the 
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E. L. C. Morse. 


S. Dueart. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


upper parts of the trees I think is also due to a great 
extent, to underexposure, for with the absence of the 
sunlight, a fact which is shown because the trees do 
not cast any shadows, it is doubtful that such strong 
halation could have resulted if a longer exposure had 
been given. 

The composition is faulty because the man, the 
bucket, the animal and the picturesque fence are all 
competing for interest at once, and whereas each 
object may be interesting in itself, it is, of course, very 
tiresome to try to look at them all at the same time. 
The title suggests that the main interest is in the 
bucket or well with the bull near it, and, therefore, 
as the man is no part of the theme, he could easily 
be eliminated without spoiling the picture by trimming 
one and three-sixteenths inches from the right-hand side. 
The halation and unnecessary piece of road at the 
bottom of the print could also be eliminated by simi- 
larly trimming about one and one-eighth inches from 
the top and about one-half inch from the bottom. 
I think then, if the remaining part would be enlarged a 
few times, and intensified, the picture could be improved 
very much. 

Warwick B. MILter. 


Mr. StutzMan’s picture seems to prove that the 
old adage, “You can lead a horse to water, but you 
can’t make him drink”, applies also to the bovine 
species, as one would suppose that with the title, 
“The Watering-Place”, that the animal should be 
drinking. However, aside from that oversight there 
are several things in the picture to attract the eye, 
and keep the attention away from the main theme. 
It seems to me that a better composition is secured 
if you trim one and one-eighth inches from the left side 


of the print, about five-eighths inch from the top, and 
about one-half inch from the right side. The last 
two cuts take out some of the halation in the trees and 
also keep the eye from wandering out to the right 
into the dark mass of shrubs and rocks. It might be 
that a different viewpoint for the scene, let us say 
several feet to the left of where the camera stood, 
would improve the setting by eliminating the partial 
view of the house in the background, which draws 
the eye away from the subject. However, I fear that 
Mr. Stutzman was in the proper place in one respect, 
when he kept the man who led the bull between him 
and the animal as nearly as possible. I am free to 
confess that I probably should have done the same 
thing. 
A. L. Overton. 


Tuis is an exceedingly interesting record, approach- 
ing the pictorial. As far as I am concerned, the print 
is out of my class for “hammering”. Exposure and 
manipulations seem to be about perfect. There is 
some halation around the leaf-tips. and a blank space 
in upper right corner. A viewpoint a little to the left 
would have resulted in better balancing, would have 
separated tree and well-frame. A larger diaphragm 
would have relieved the needle sharpness, and _ still 
have shown off the high-grade bullock to advantage, 
concentrating the focus upon him and made the print 
a real picture. Animals are very human, witness the 
“sitter” staring at the camera. I suspect that he was 
asked to do so, to show off his fine head. A filter could 
have been used here to advantage, with an ortho plate 
or film. 

J. E. 


CARSON. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


Tue work of Frederick B. Hodges, both pictorial 
and literary, has been so frequently the subject of well- 
merited praise, in the pages of PHoro-Era, that it is 
now so well-known as to need no repetition. Yet, “The 
River” is but another phase of the artist’s profound 
and sincere admiration of nature, and a repeated 
attempt to gain the sympathy of the photo-pictorial 
worker, so that he may get a deeper and more intimate 
understanding of the manifold beauty of nature— 
whether manifested in the forest, the road or the river. 
I am sure that his exhortations, as expressed by words 
and pictures, will find ready, abundant, and delighted 
response from his many sympathetic admirers. 

Data: Front-cover and page 7—‘‘The River of 
Evening”; September; 5 p.m.; hazy; 5x7 Century 
camera; 814-inch Plastigmat; used at full opening; 
1/25 second; Stanley plate; hydro; clouds printed in. 
Frontispiece—“The Palisades of the Mohawk River, 
N.Y.”’; July; 2 p.M.; fine light; instantaneous exp.; 8x 10 
Century camera; Non-Hal. Orthonon plate; hydro; 
11-inch Tessar; at F/8; instantaneous exp.; print, Azo 
Grade B; sky printed in. This, one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in a beautiful valley, is now a thing of the past, 
a great dam having been constructed at this very 
point which wiped out of existence a village and large 
farming-district, creating a lake four miles long and 
two wide; the palisades were more than one hundred 
feet high and extended for some distance along the 
Mohawk here. The Mohawk tribe of Indians in- 
habited the Mohawk Valley until the middle of the 
XVIIIth century when its members migrated, per- 
manently, into Canada. Page 4—“The River of the 
Meadows”; June; 2.30 p.M.; good light; 8 x 10 Century; 
11-inch Tessar; at F/11; 4% second; Seed Non-Hal.; 
pyro; print, Azo Grade B; sky printed in. Page 5— 
“Self-Portrait”; September; 3 p.m.; fair light; 8x 10 
Century; ll-inch Tessar; at F/6.3; 1/25 second; 
shutter released by Mrs. Hodges; Eastman Portrait 
Film; hydro; print, Azo Grade B; clouds printed in. 
Mr. Hodges posed against the same famous sand-pine 
which figures so prominently in Mr. Hodges’ article, 
“The Book of Nature’, June, 1921, page 277. Page 8— 
“The River of the Willows”; June; 4 p.m.; sunlight; 
same camera and lens as preceding; at full opening; 
1/75 second; Stanley plate; hydro; print, Azo Grade B; 
sky printed in, also reflections of sky in water; this is 
truly a river of willows, for there are willows all along 
this stream. 

Readers will doubtless recall, for interest and com- 
parison with W. X. Kincheloe’s article and pictures, 
pages 10 to 18, those by Thomas S. Carpenter, in the 
December number, 1921, although Mr. Kincheloe has 
given particular attention to details in the use of the 
photographic equipment. 

Apropos of the grasshopper pictured by Dr. Wendell, 
on page 20, new readers or subscribers should be 
informed that this accomplished photographer—despite 
which circumstance he is a_ skilful and successful 
dentist, as well—has provided much delectable enter- 
tainment by his cleverly illustrated articles on the 
photography of insects (grasshoppers, frogs, tree-toads, 
butterflies, and the like). See “Insects in Comic Photog- 
raphy”, June, 1919; ““Nature-Studies with a Camera’’, 


September, 1919; “Comic Insect-Photography”’, Sep- 
tember, 1916; “With a Camera in Insect-Land”, 
April, 1916. One of Dr. Wendell’s most valued articles, 
on another topic, is ‘In Quest of the Pictorial”, beauti- 
fully illustrated, March, 1918, and, as far back as 1913, 
this industrious and capable worker has contributed 
illustrated articles on various subjects of great technical 
value. The interested reader should examine the semi- 
annual indexes of subjects which will be found in the 
June and December issues of each year. In doing this, 
he will discover articles, by standard writers and 
experienced workers, on an almost endless variety of 
subjects of timely interest and practical value. 

Another entertaining and instructive contributor to 
our pages is William Ludlum. As a pictorial worker, 
he probably has never appeared to such excellent 
advantage as in his latest contribution, “Kodak as 
you—stay!” pages 23 to 28. How convincingly he 
demonstrates the aptness of his personally coined 
slogan, ““Kodak as you—stay!”’; and how few people 
appreciate the existing things of beauty in their own, 
immediate neighborhood! Of course, where ugliness 
reigns supreme—as it does in so many of our large 
cities with their innumerable, long, treeless, cheerless 
avenues of boarding-houses—there can be no thought of 
artistic effects. One must look in the outskirts, where 
nature has not been entirely spoiled. Fortunately, 
Mr. Ludlum lives in a small town where there is less 
restraint, where property-owners are permitted to 
express their individuality in managing a garden and 
the appearance of their own homes, and where vandal- 
ism is virtually unknown. Pretty, artistic nooks such 
as Mr. Ludlum has pictured here, could not possibly 
flourish in a city like Chicago or Boston, unless pro- 
tected by high walls or other means. That many of 
our readers will profit by Mr. Ludlum’s observant eye 
and artistic sense of utility, is not to be doubted. 

Data: Page 23—“Tue RatLroap Station”; 3A 
Kodak (314 x 54%); 61-inch R.R. lens; stop, U. S. 8; 
June, 8 p.m. (D. S. time); bright sun; 1/25 second; 
Eastman’s N. C. Film; Eastman’s Special Dev.; Cyko 
print. Page 24—*“A Brt or Rose-Lanp”; 5 x 7 Premo; 
634-inch Wollensak Velostigmat; stop, U. S. 8; June, 
10 a.m.; bright sun; 1/5 second; Kodak Portrait Film; 
pyro; Cyko print. Page 25—“Tue Wuirte Busn”; 
month, camera, lens, exposure, film, dev. and print 
same as first picture; but stop, U. S. 4; 10 a.m.; hazy 
light. Page WALK”; month, camera, 
lens, film, dev. and print same as first; but 10 A.M.; 
bright sun; 1/25 second. Page 26—“Tur 
month, camera, lens, film, dev. and exposure same as 
first; but 1 p.m.; bright sun; stop, U. S. 8. Page 26— 
CotontaL House”; month, camera, lens, ex- 
posure, film, dev., print same as first; but stop, U.S. 4; 
7.30 A.M. 

It has been generally admitted that professional 
painters have at last conceded that the efforts of photo- 
pictorial workers towards individual and convincing art- 
expression should be recognised as a distinct service 
to art, if indeed, pictorial photography in the hands 
of master-workers should not itself be regarded as 
a sister-art or distinctly one of the fine arts. In any 


event, it is true that painting has influenced pictorial 
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photography while itself benefiting materially by the 


well-grounded and beautifully expressed knowledge 
of art-principles of gifted pictorial workers. The 
result of an interesting argument between a camerist 
and a painter is related by the former in the form of a 
short, illustrated story. Page 27. The picture is 
not offered by the photographer as a complete proof 
of his own artistic ability. It appears to be rather an 
example of the adoption of superior artistic advice, 
which, if extended, should result in strikingly pictur- 
esque and well-ordered landscape-compositions. 

Data: August; 10 a.m. ; hazy light; 344x414 
Graflex; no color-screen; Zeiss Tessar; at F/32; 1 
second; Seed 27; pyro, tank dev.; enlarged on Well- 
ington Bromide. 

“Tn All His Glory”, by Leslie R. Jones, official photog- 
rapher of the Boston Herald, page 32. This is the first 
time, in my recollection, that a peacock, displaying, 
has been pictured in the pages of PHoro-Era. The 
only exceptions are the advertisements of Burroughs 
Wellcome and Company, when they feature their 
“Blue and Green Toners’, and then the proud | bird is 
represented standing on a pedestal with his “train” 
in graceful repose. His magnificent wealth of plumes 
does not represent the tail, as is popularly supposed, 
but is made up of the feathers of the lower part of the 
back and the upper tail-coverts. These gradually 
increase in length from before and backwards, culminat- 
ing in the long and exquisite feathers which form the 
circumference of the huge, outspread shield. This 
shield is properly called the “‘train’’; the true tail lies 
behind it and acts as a support. When the bird is 
about to display, the “train” feathers are slowly and 
gently raised till the well-known fan-shaped glory of 
green and gold and blue is exposed to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 

Watch the bird trying to do his best to persuade 
his chosen mate what a handsome fellow he is. He 
first places himself more or less in front of her, but at 
a little distance away; then, watching his opportunity, 
walks rapidly backwards, going faster, faster and 
faster, till, arrived within a foot, he suddenly, like a 
flash, turns around and displays to the full his truly 
gorgeous vestments. This turning movement is accom- 
panied by a violent shaking of the train, the quills of 
which rattle like the pattering of rain upon leaves. 
Often this movement is followed by a low scream. 
When the train is fully erect, it will be noticed that 
it lies so far forward that the bird’s head and neck 
appear as if rising from its base. In a side view the 
whole body, from the front of the wings backwards, 
appears to lie behind the train. The peacock is a 
native of India, where it is held in great reverence by 
the Hindus, and in the Hindu States it is not allowed 
to be killed in any circumstances. The peacock, to- 
gether with the peahen, is found throughout the old 
world and the new. His propensity to display is 
confined to the spring and summer. Mr. Jones’s 
subject, facetiously referred to as the “male vamp”, is 
a feature of the “Zoo” in Franklin Park, Boston. 

Data: April, 1922; 11 a.m.; dull light; 4.x 5 Graflex; 
614-inch Tessar; at F/4.5; .1/90 second; dryplate; 
M. Q.; Azo print. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue interpretation of the subject, “Still-Life’’, has 
not lacked thematic variety. Among the offerings 
were landscapes, which, if without human or animal 
life, the Germans designate, “‘Still-leben”, which is 
doubtless correct, but generally not so interpreted by 
artists in England or America. Nor could the jury 


recognise several well-executed cemetery-scenes—grave- 


stones in a setting of perpetual quietude. One little 
lady—probably not familiar with Mr. Beardsley’s 
advance editorial on the subject—sent an original 
arrangement of old-fashioned ornaments worn by her 
great-grandmother, together with these lines: 


“T’ve turned these pages o’er and o’er, 
To see what others have done before. 
Of the many pictures in this test, 

Not one like mine ‘mong all the rest”. 


Hers certainly was unlike any she had seen in look- 
ing over bound volumes of PHoro-ErRA 
back as far as 1910. This incident should stimulate 
other future contestants to see what subjects for in- 
terpretation have been used in the past, and to try to 
avoid hackneyed ones. In this way, we shall hope 
to encourage the element of originality, which has 
been lacking of late. 

The reason that the tea-pot has replaced the beer- 
mug in still-life compositions is probably due to change 
of habits—or shall I say to personal preference? 
Mercedes Gillies, in her attractive combination, page 
35, has used a palmleaf-fan as a background for her 
tea-pot, somewhat unconventionally, and with pleas- 
ing effect. 

Data: December; 1921; sunny outside; 100 watt 
nitrogen lamp to highlight pictures; 4.x 5 Soho Reflex 
Camera; 10-inch Kalosat lens; at F/8; Eastman Film- 
Pack; pyro; 20 seconds; contact-print, P. M. C. Glossy 
No. 4. 

Japanese toys and ornaments, when grouped to- 
gether, are a favorite camera theme with amateur 
workers. Used in this way, they have rendered a con- 
spicuous service to pictorial photography. Mr. 
McAdam has used three of these quaint figures very 
effectively and artistically in chiaroscuro, page 36. 

Data: “An Ornamental Affair’; August; 5 P.M.; 
good light; made indoors; 6'4-inch R.R. lens; stop, 
U.S. 32; ray-filter; 10 minutes; Premo Film Pack 
4x5; enl. on Wellington Cream Crayon. 

In “Light Refreshments’’, Mr. Davis has employed 
cut-glass receptacles—ordinarily difficult to manage 
in photography—with his usual artistic skill and 
judgment. Page 37. 

Data: April; 11 a.m.; cloudy, but bright outside; 
4x5 view-camera; old R. R. lens; 10 inches focus; at 
F/11; 30 seconds; Stanley Commercial Ortho; Edinol- 
Hydro; print, Eastman Portrait Bromide, Grade D, 
enlargement. 


Beginners’ Competition 


In the “Old Homestead”, page 41, M. J. Burelbach 
has shown much artistic feeling and delicacy of treat- 
ment. This worker is enthusiastic and studious and, 
with a better understanding of the principles of composi- 
tion, will surely make noticeable progress. 


Data: gs 3 p.m.; good light; Ansco Speedex 
(2144x314); 3%-inch Wollensak Velostigmat, F/4.5; 
stop, Fs; 1/25 second; Eastman Roll-Film; pyro, 


tank-dev.; enl. on Artura Carbon Black, Grade D. 

J. J. Griffith has an eye for what is promising picture- 
material, and surely would have produced a more force- 
ful print with expert knowledge of chemical manipula- 
tions. Of course, that knowledge comes to the beginner 
after intelligent practice; but the materials must always 
be fresh and of the best. Also, the practical application 
of the fundamental principles of good composition is 
what helps the camerist to achieve success. 

Data: April; 10 a.m.; diffused light, through clouds; 
No. 2 Kodak (2144 x 444); 6-inch B. & L. lens; stop, 
F/8; 1/50 second; Eastman Speedy Roll; M. Q.; enl. 
on Standard B. Bromide. 
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Example of Interpretation 
PARTICIPANTS in our “Summer-Sports” competition 
will doubtless familiarise themselves with a similar con- 
test, in 1921, and profit by what other workers have 
accomplished. In any event, this extra effort will 
yield suggestions, even as to the choice of conditions 
and materials.) Who knows? The example, on page 
38, will interest high-speed photographers, although 
they should remember that there is always the danger 
of personal safety. The umpire is there to judge the 
plays, not to direct the flight of the ball, or to warn 
nearby spectators or photographers of possible dangers. 
For data the reader is referred to Mr. Lee’s well-written 
and fully-illustrated article, “Baseball Photography”, 
August issue, 1921. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Ler us all join and—criticise the pictorial effort 
by C. H. True, ““Moult Mountain from Echo Lake”, 
near North Conway, N.H., page 44. Data: June 18, 
1921; 9 a.m.; Graflex; 744-inch B. & L. Zeiss Tessar 
Ic, F/4.5; stop, F/22; 1/20 second; Eastman Film; 
pyro, tank-dev.; print, Contrast Velox; M. Q. 


Eye-Glass Lenses that Make Trouble 
for the Photographer 


Sooner or later, someone is going to come into your 
studio to have some portraits made, and when your 
printer makes the proofs the subject is going to have 
a couple of black eyes, says a writer in Studio-Light. 
This is stating the effect before the cause, but if it 
serves to get your attention we are quite sure that 
you will be interested in the cause so that you will 
be able to avoid the trouble. . 

The black eyes will be caused by your sitter wear- 
ing a pair of eye-glasses or spectacles the lenses of 
which have been made from Crookes glass. The 
lenses may seem to be perfectly transparent or they 
may only have a slight smoky color. They will not 
be amber colored—in fact will not have sufficient color 
to make you take notice of them, but they will very 
likely produce the result we have mentioned above. 
Now for the cause. 

Sir William Crookes who invented the Crookes Tube 
invented this glass primarily for the use of laboratory 
workers who might, of necessity, be exposed to the 
very disturbing effects of ultra-violet rays which are 
an invisible constituent of light. The Crookes lenses 
absorb ultra-violet, and, as the ultra-violet in sunlight 
produces a certain amount of eye-strain or fatigue, 
Crookes lenses are being recommended by opticians to 
people who spend a great part of their time out in the 
open in bright light, on the water, motoring, etc. 

As a photographic film or plate is especially sen- 
sitive to ultra-violet rays you can readily see that 
if a sitter is wearing these glasses the light reflected 
into the camera from all of the face, except that part 
directly back of the eye-glasses, will contain the ultra- 
violet, and the light reflected from the eyes through 
the eye-glasses will be minus the ultra-violet. So the 
eyes will seem to be underexposed. 

The effect will be very much the same as if the 
sitter were wearing tinted glasses. Crookes lenses are 
made in two grades, A and B, the A glass having prac- 
tically no color at all and the B glass just the slight 
smoky appearance we have mentioned. If you en- 
counter a subject wearing the A lenses you may not 
notice the effect in your negative, especially if you 


But if your 
The 
most simple remedy is another pair of lenses which 
the sitter usually owns. 

It is interesting to know that these Crookes lenses 
also absorb infra-red rays which are found at the op- 
posite end of the spectrum from the ultra-violet and 


use artificial light for negative-making. 
sitter wears the B lenses, look out for trouble. 


which are also invisible. These rays are given off 
largely by hot metals or glass and often cause de- 
fective sight, especially among glass-blowers, in the 
form of cataracts on the eyes. The Crookes lenses 
offer the necessary preventive measure to safeguard 
the workers’ eyes. So that they are another of the 
results of scientific research that are proving a great 
blessing to humanity. The Crookes glass absorbs 
the ultra-violet and infra-red rays because of metallic 
oxides and nitrates that are used in making the glass. 
One of the most common of these is nickel oxide; there 
being several different formule, all producing very 
much the same effects. As we said at the beginning, 
however, the thing that will interest the photographer 
most is the way these eye-glass lenses will act as filters 
when a subject is being photographed. Keep this in 
mind and ask your sitter if he is wearing Crookes 
lenses if you are at all in doubt. 


Accuracy of Early Events 


A PROFESSIONAL worker of high local reputation 
gave a lecture on photography, before a large and 
appreciative audience in a Western city, recently. He 
deserves credit for enterprise and fitness. It certainly 
was good advertising, even if in picturing some of the 
early events of the art, his element of atmosphere 
slightly obscured charity. Perhaps, no one in his 
audience noticed his several departures from historical 
accuracy; but should his success as a lecturer tempt 
him to repeat his paper—especially before a gathering 
of professional craftsmen—he may find it desirable 
to check up his facts with the aid of a standard photo- 
graphic encyclopedia, although not one photographer 
in a thousand would be in a position to challenge the 
accuracy of his historical statements as made in the 
first place. 

For instance, it was Dr. or Professor (not plain Mr.) 
Draper, of immortal fame, who used his sister (Dorothy 
Draper)—not his wife—as a sitter, when in 1840—not 
in 1839—he made the first photograph (a daguerreo- 
type) of any living person. Moreover, his model, 
on this eventful occasion, was obliged to sit with white 
powdered face in full sunlight, not forty-five, but 
only thirty minutes, and that was long enough. Prof. 
Draper, like other daguerreotypists, used highly 
polished silver-coated copper plates, not merely polished 
copper plates, in making his daguerreotypes. These 
are probably the only mistakes made by our professional 
friend—we judge only from a brief, printed report 
of his lecture—but as his enterprise is highly com- 
mendable, and worthy of emulation, we hope that he 
will free his paper of these and, possibly, other errors, 
so that he may fully merit the approbation of a critical 
audience, and wide-awake press-reporters, in the 
future. 


Couldn’t Fool Him 


Mrs. Newo1t—‘‘Are you sure that picture’s a genu- 
ine Rembrandt?” 
Her Hussanp—“Absolutely! I hunted up the man 
that painted it and got his personal guarantee.” 
New York Globe. 
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.The Camera as a Money-Maker 


No longer does the indigent camerist write to the 
photographic press eagerly inquiring, “How can I 
make my camera pay?” Instead, he passes a rest- 
less night, occasionally tossing from one side to the 
other and murmuring to himself: “I need money for 
films. How can I get it?” He already has a camera, 
so that he does not need to avail himself of the con- 
spicuously displayed suggestion, at his dealer’s: ‘“Take 
a Kodak with you!” If only the sign read, ‘Take a 
roll-film with you!” But it doesn’t. 

If he will but use his eyes—not in quest of picture- 
material, but commercial opportunities—he will soon 
discover how to use his camera advantageously. He 
should remember the old maxim: “The Lord helps 
him who helps himself.” 

I noticed a suggestive but not necessarily exemplary 
communication in Philip Hale’s column, in the Boston 
Herald, recently. Here it is:—‘Conspicuously dis- 
played in the window of a restaurant on one of Brock- 
ton’s principal streets is a large reproduction of a photo- 
graph of a monster python in whose coils is a poor little 
fawn which the python is about to swallow. My 
mouth waters whenever I pass this gastronomic ex- 
hibit, and I find it difficult to resist the impulse to 
enter and order ‘Veal-cutlet breaded with tomato- 
sauce.’ E. P, HOWARD.” 


Now the despondent camerist need not confine 
himself to original, striking subjects designed for res- 
taurants; there are other kinds of business that have 
not yet been exploited in this manner. 

A lobster-dinner could be advertised by a huge 
crustacean fondly clasping the naked ankle of a boy 
howling with delight. If the camerist have a fertile 
imagination, he can concoct a camera-theme for a fish- 
dinner, another for some outdoor sport—baseball, 
tennis or canoeing, and get in touch with an enterprising 
sport-goods store. By and by, if he be resourceful 
and businesslike, he will be making money “hand over 
fist”, and wonder why he didn’t think of it before. 

If this suggestion appeals to him and he finds it 
practical and promising he should arrange matters 
quietly with a number of proprietors in advance, so 
that, by seeing his first venture, other ambitious 
camerists may not steal his thunder. 


X-Ray Eyes 


Dip you ever hear of a person being endowed with 
“X-ray eyes’—the power to look through an opaque 
screen and to distinguish an object that is behind it? 

While I was sitting in the barber’s chair, recently, 
having my hair trimmed, I wanted to consult a memo- 
randum that was in my coat-pocket; but remembering 
that the barber had removed my spectacles to facilitate 
his work and, being unable to read without them, I 
gave it up. But that memorandum, indicating several 
important errands, was uppermost in my mind, and, 
not wishing to interrupt the barber, I became resource- 
ful. Knowing that my vision was impaired by astig- 
matism, J quietly removed from my inside coat-pocket 
a large-sized playing-card—the J. of S. No questions, 


please!) With a common pin, which I had about me, 
I slyly pricked a hole through the eye of the Jack of 
Spades, and then got possession of my memorandum. 
Holding the puncture in the playing-card close to my 
right eye—the left one being closed, meanwhile—and 
the memorandum about six inches in front of it, I easily 
read what I had written. Naturally the barber had 
become interested in this procedure, and began to ask 
questions. I explained coolly that I had “X-ray eyes” 
and that, by looking through an opaque card with 
either eye, the other being closed or covered, I could 
distinguish any small object in front of it. The barber, 
greatly astonished, held first a ring, then a pocket- 
knife, then a key—all of which objects I identified 
correctly. Showing the card, but concealing the pinhole, 
I convinced the barber that it was opaque. He really 
believed that I had a strange power of optical penetra- 
tion—or “‘X-ray eyes.” 

The next time I have occasion to sit in this barber’s 
chair, I shall provide myself with two cards exactly 
alike, offering one for general examination, while 
securely holding the punctured one. Naturally, I run 
the risk of being detected, and having my trick dis- 
covered, by someone who understands optics or photog- 
raphy. 


Issy a Menacher 


Issy Kepian, formerly demon “‘menacher” (man- 
ager) of box-cameras, called to inform us that he has 
given up the “photografting” and is now “demon- 
menacher of box fighters.” His official announcement 
states: 

“I am now a box-fighting menacher with brains; 
instead of deweloping pitchers, I am deweloping box- 
fighters. My boy Checky Bernstein will give it a fight 
to Johnny Darcy at the Pioneers athaletic club toniht 
and I want you to be a fair chudge of this battles and 
gif my boy the decision as I will be in his corner ready 
to bring him a couple if he is knocked for a gool.” 

Note.—The only part of the above we have any 
doubt about is the clause “‘with brains”. And we 
haven’t any doubt about that, when we come to think 
of it—New York Sun. 


A Justifiable Error 


A READER recently called my attention to an interest- 
ing photographic event in London that he had read in 
a well-known Western newspaper, and which had been 
quoted from “J. B.” Fortunately I recognised not 
only the article, but the source. The latter was B. J. 
(British Journal), only the two letters had been acci- 
dentally reversed; at least, I thought so. Nevertheless, 
the reader—always of an inquisitive mind—wrote to 
the editor of the newspaper in question and asked if 
he knew the meaning of the two letters attached to 
the quoted article. The answer came back, “John 


Bull, of course! 
Tue best Prohibition agents would be professional 
photographers, as they are used to taking “stills.” 
Exchange. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


A Public-Spirited Work 


Tue Toronto Camera Club announces that it is to 
devote the energies of its entire membership to the 
making and collecting of a set of beautiful lantern- 
slides to illustrate, pictorially, the city of Toronto. 
This collection is to be used in the interests of the 
city at large and to be loaned to organisations devoted 
to the study of civic improvement. On July 16, the 
club will hold an exhibition of contact prints that 
result from the work of the committees who are ex- 
pected to cover the following subjects: parks, street- 
scenes, Humber district, public buildings, monuments, 
residences, island, sports, exhibition, flower-studies, 
and the Don and Scarboro districts. We believe that 
the Toronto Camera Club deserves to be commended 
highly; and we hope that. this excellent example will be 
followed by similar enterprise in our own camera clubs. 


Frederick & Nelson’s Third Exhibition 


Tue third annual exhibition of pictorial photography 
will be held this year from November 6 to 18, in- 
clusive. In the absence of a regularly organised 
camera club in Seattle, Frederick & Nelson have acted 
as pioneers in bringing to that city the representative 
work of many of the best-known American pictorialists. 
The auditorium of the store is admirably fitted for 
the holding of such an exhibition, and care has been 
taken, in the first two annual shows, to provide facil- 
ities thoroughly in keeping with the best salon-tradi- 
tions. A substantial prize-list is provided, with a 
capital prize of one hundred dollars, Amateurs and 
professionals compete in these exhibitions on an equal 
basis. For two years, the capital prize has gone to 
entrants from the Atlantic seaboard, and California 
entrants, also, have captured a good share of the 
awards. Last year, more than 1,400 entries were 
received, and 400 prints were hung. Detailed pro- 
spectus of the regulations and awards is now ready 
and may be obtained upon application to Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Washington. 


The School of Photographic Proficiency 


Tue School of Photographic Proficiency which will 
be held during the month of August, under the sponsor- 
ship of the P. A. of A., in the P. A. of A.’s own building 
at Winona Lake, Ind., is evidently meeting with the 
approval of the craft, as over fifteen applications have 
already been entered. 

This school will be a post-graduate course this year. 
That is, no students will be accepted who have not 
already worked in a studio. Full-fledged photographers, 
owners of their own establishments, as well as employees 
are entering their names, and as only a limited number 
can be accommodated, we suggest that those who 
expect to attend or to send some employee, make their 
applications at once. With each application the initial 
payment of ten dollars must be made, this ten dollars, 
of course, applying on the full fee of fifty dollars which 
al] students must pay. This fifty dollars covers all 


expenses of tuition and material for the entire course, 
lasting the whole month of August. 

Board and lodging can be obtained most economi- 
cally at Winona Lake—we understand from $8.00 a 
week up, according to requirements. Winona Lake 
itself is a summer-resort, and a Chautauqua is held 
there during the summer. Concerts by celebrated 
bands and singers are given there daily, and the fee for 
attending these is very trifling indeed. There is a fine 
lake for swimming and boating, and everything else to 
make the stay there most enjoyable. In fact, the 
students will really be having a summer-vacation. 

William H. Towles of Washington, D.C., is the 
principal instructor and head of the school. He will 
be assisted all the time by the best experts from all 
the various manufacturing concerns, by an expert 
retoucher, by lecturers and by all other well-known 
photographers who will go there to help Towles. 

The manufacturers have been very generous in 
supplying the  school-building with all necessary 
apparatus of every kind—lights, cameras, lenses, 
printing-machines, paper, chemicals, plates and films. 
There will be nothing missing that goes to make up a 
most modern studio-equipment, and the students will 
be taught the most modern ways of producing high- 
class photographs. 

The fee required of the students is a most moderate 
one, and there will be no extra charges for books, mate- 
rials, supplies, etc. It must be remembered that this 
school is not a money-making proposition. The 
expenses are guaranteed and underwritten by the 
of A. 

The school-course will cover posing, lighting, negative 
making, darkroom work, retouching, printing—using 
all the standard brands of paper, etc. Lectures on the 
proper use of lenses, etc., the various forms of artificial 
light and other subjects will be given. 

Applications, with the ten-dollar part payment, 
should be sent in to the General Secretary of the P. A. 
of A., at 421 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Toronto Camera Club 


Tue Thirty-First Annual Toronto Salon of Photog- 
raphy will be held at the Canadian National Exhibition 
from August 26 to September 9, 1922, under the direc- 
tion of the Toronto Camera Club. Owing to the con- 
tinued success of this annual event, the largest gallery 
in the Building of Applied Arts will be used. The 
Committee asks again for the generous support which 
pictorial photographers in the United States have 
accorded this salon in the past. Entry-forms and 
particulars may be obtained from J. H. Mackay, 
Secretary, 2 Gould Street, Toronto. 

The officers of the Toronto Camera Club are: J. 
Addison Reid, past president; A. T. Cringan, honorary 
president; A. R. Blackburn, president; G. R. Smith, 
first vice-president; W. V. Mills, second vice-president; 
and Russ M. Collins, secretary-treasurer. The Salon 
Committee is composed of M. O. Hammond, J. Addison 
Reid, E. Hoch, J. R. Lawson, Frederick Baird, J. 
Eckersley, A. Van, E. J. Long, A. Brigden, chairman, 
and J. H. Mackay, secretary. 
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A Double Feat 


“CauGut at TutrpD!” is a somewhat remarkable play 
and, ordinarily, difficult to photograph. The runner 
had made a three-base hit, but he began to slide into 
third base just as he had reached the bag, instead of 
doing so before. The consequence was that he overslid 
the base. Sceing this, the third-base man, having just 
received the ball from the outfielder, turned sharply 
and made for the bag and touched it a fraction of a 
second before the runner succeeded in doing so. 

Data: April 25, 1922; good light, at 4 p.m.; 1/680 
second; Soldier’s Field, Harvard Stadium, Cambridge; 
4x5 Graflex; 64-inch B. & L.; at F/4.5; plate; M. Q.; 
Azo print; Leslie R. Jones, of the Boston Herald. 


of New England for several years, and was its presi- 
dent in 1921. Mr. Peterson was a man of endearing 
qualities, of upright character and a capable and 
artistic photographer, receiving many prizes in recog- 
nition of his skill. 


$15,000 Postage for an Ordinary Letter 


Tue well-informed know very well that since the depre- 
ciation of European money-values, postage, among 
all other things, has increased inordinately. Whereas 
it used to cost one-fifth of a German mark to transit an 
ordinary letter from any part of Germany to the United 
States, fifteen marks is now required to perform the same 


AT THIRD” 


“CAUGHT 


Algodt K. Peterson 


WE are again called upon to record the passing of 


a photographer who was a credit to the craft, viz. 
A. K. Peterson, of Hartford, Conn. Mr. Peterson was 
born in Ulricehamn, Sweden, October 4, 1877, and 
came to America in 1889. At the age of sixteen, he 
began the study of photography at the Notman Studio. 
Boston, Mass. He then worked successively in stu- 
dios in Hartford and Minneapolis, and returned later 
to Hartford, where he worked with Schervee & Curtis. 
He afterwards leased this studio and conducted it as 
the Peterson Studio, until 1920, when he started the 
A. K. Peterson Studio, at 86 Pratt Street, which he 
carried on until his death, June 3, 1922, at his home. 
He was sick with typhoid fever, for about ten 
days, and this malady developed into cerebro-spinal 
meningitis with fatal results. He was buried at 
Norwich, Conn., the pall-bearers being John H. Garo 
and Ralph P. Brackett of Boston. Harry Blackmore 
of Hartford, and W. H. Manahan, Jr., of Hillsboro, 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. Peterson married Miss Dora Mann in 1905, 
and is survived by his widow, his son Tom, two brothers 
and four sisters in America, and two sisters in Sweden. 
He was an officer in the Photographers Association 


Courtesy Boston Herald 
LESLIE R. JONES 


service, although by and by, this matter and others 
will go back to normal+y. In Russia, however, this 
depreciation has gone beyond all bounds, and the postage 
on an ordinary letter which costs five cents from the 
United States to any part in Russia, costs 30,000 rubles 
from that country to this!’ A ruble is a silver coin which 
is equal to 51 cents U.S. currency in normal times. A 
letter which came to the Puotro-Era office from a cor- 
respondent in southern Russia recently bore on the 
envelope two postage-stamps, one of 7.500 rubles, the 
other of 22,509 rubles—a total of 30,099 rubles! 


For the Kinema-Enthusiast 


Tue interest in motion-picture photography con- 
tinues to increase among amateur and professional 
photographers. New equipments and accessories are 
making their appearance continually. To bring some 
of the best to the attention of its customers, the Bass 
Camera Company, 109 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, has recently issued the “Bass Book of Kinema- 
Apparatus” which may be obtained free of charge. 
An article, “The Principles of Kinematography”, by 
Charles Bass, in this new catalog, will be found of 
value to readers interested in motion-pictures, 
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Not Local Talent 


WH- WHAT OLD 


A SUNSET 


Courtesy of Boston Traveler—Chicago Tribune Copyright 


GUMPS’, CARTOON BY SIDNEY SMITH 


For the Sake of Humanity 


WE call special attention to the announcement of 
Victor Gorbatchew, Kieff, Necrasowskaja 6, CdgJ. in 
our advertising-pages. When a gentleman of refine- 
ment and culture is compelled to resort to desperate 
measures to obtain food for himself and family, we 
believe that our readers will assist him, in every way 
possible, to obtain the necessaries of life. The American 
Relief Administration in this country and at Kieff 
will furnish all required information. 


Use of the Yellow Filter 


In using a yellow filter, says a writer in Photograph- 
ische Rundschau, real advantage can only be gained when 
this is done systematically and intelligently. Among 
amateurs the selection of the filter is generally made 
without consideration and without regard to the kind 
of emulsion on the plate or the character of the subject, 
in spite of all the instructions and explanations given 
in the text-books. For instance, in making views 
with a distant background and in mountain-landscapes 
a much too strongly colored filter is often used. The 
result is that even the most distant features such as 
hills are brought out too distinctly and the natural 
perspective of the view is lost. The distant features 
appear to be brought nearer, the appreciation of the 
real distance of the individual objects is erroneous and 
the relations of space are falsified. But a too dark 
yellow filter may also bring another misinterpretation 
into the picture, if the exposure is not sufficient. The 
negative will appear hard and the shadows will lack 
tone-gradation and details. We cannot warn beginners 
too strongly against the unintelligent and indiscrimi- 
nate use of yellow filters when on a journey; but previous 
study of filters of different strengths should first be 
made at home and the proper time of exposure for each 
studied. The darker filters should be used only when 
it is desired to emphasise some cloud-effect; but it 
must be borne in mind that this will affect the landscape 
very unfavorably. 


An Excellent Printing-Medium 


ALTHOUGH it might seem, to the general reader, that 
there would not be room for another printing-paper 
in modern photography, yet we can assure him that 
there is, in the form of Satista. We received a beautiful 
print from Willis & Clements, 1814 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa., and we believe that our readers 
should become better acquainted with a_printing- 
medium that yields such superb results. Interesting 
descriptive matter and samples on request. 


Types of Cameras 


Many photographers are now turning their attention 
to the purchase of some new camera for the season’s 
work, and we are constantly being consulted as to the 
particular pattern which we recommend. While we 
have every desire to help inquirers, it is very difficult 
usually to give an answer that will satisfy both the 
recipient and ourselves. The pattern of outfit used is 
so very largely a matter of personal taste or individual 
preference that an outsider who does not know the 
photographer himself is at a loss which particular form 
to recommend. Whatever may be the type chosen, it is 
capable of doing some particular form of work very 
well, and of doing any other photography moderately 
well. We cannot think of any form of instrument that 
could not in this sense be termed suitable for ‘“‘all- 
round work”; yet very often all the information we 
have is that the inquirer proposes to do “all-round 
work,” and would like to know what instrument we 
advise him to get. Without wishing to shirk respon- 
sibility, the best course, if there is in the neighbor- 
hood a dealer whom the photographer knows and can 
depend upon, is to see him and talk things over with 
him. This has the advantage that the instruments 
themselves can be seen and handled—very often they 
can be tried; at any rate, the dealer, by a little judicious 
cross-examination, can ascertain a good deal better 
than we can hope to do through the post just what it 
is that would be likely to suit. Perhaps those who 
think of consulting us on this or kindred topics would 
bear this in mind; and if they do write, would write as 
fully as possible upon their views and preferences. 


Of Value to the Photo-Finisher 


THERE is no question that modern photo-finishing 
is a specialty that requires practical knowledge, busi- 
ness-ability and the best of equipment. The Northern 
Photo-Supply Company, 902 Nicollet Avenue, Minnea- 
polis, Minnesota, has issued a valuable booklet, “Modern 
Photo-Finishing Appliances,” which we believe should 
be read carefully by those who are in, or who con- 
template entering, the business of photo-finishing. 
This booklet may be obtained free by writing them. 
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Ventilating the Photographic Darkroom 


Every one knows that proper ventilation in a 
photographic darkroom is essential, although many 
of them are not looked after properly in this direction. 
Fumes from the acid-fixing bath and other odors 
should be quickly sent out of the area where the dark- 
room-man has to breathe, and whose health should be 
considered. The sketch shows a plan for a darkroom 
which was utilised from a small space then available 
and which has proved very satisfactory for the purpose. 
I worked out the ventilation-problem about the first 
thing I did. Wall-board was used to make the parti- 
tion. A modern ventilator was installed, one of the 
type which revolves and carries the air out, inducing a 
certain amount of suction in its action; the pipe 
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running down into the darkroom. This ventilator is 
of the ball-bearing kind and the least amount of wind 
causes it to revolve if a fan is not used. I have a car 
and utilise the power from my battery to operate a 
fan which is placed at the bottom of the room so that a 
good clean supply of air is drawn into and expelled 
from the room at all times when any one is using the 
room. It can be run with dry-cells. I have tested the 
air repeatedly when the fan has been in operation, 
while I was working with various chemicals in the 
darkroom, and find that this idea expels the foul air 
satisfactorily. The size of the room I made was six 
by eight feet, and in it are a table, cupboard, sink and 
waste-basket. Gas is used for the illuminant and for 
printing, but the light from the window can also be 
used for daylight-printing. For the person or firm 
desirous of making a small darkroom in the corner of « 
factory-room this can be worked out very well, and the 
ventilation is one of the first things to be considered 
so that the whole outfit will prove a success and so 
that the worker in the darkroom can really be com- 
fortable. Real harm is done where these precautions 
are not heeded. C. H. Tuomas. 


Customer: “ How many people work in your office?” 
Proprietor: “Oh, I should say, roughly, about one- 
third.” —Exchange. 


Chicago Branch of New York Institute of 
Photography 


Many of our readers will be pleased to know that the 
well-known New York Institute of Photography, 141 
West 36th Street, New York City, has opened another 
branch of motion-picture, portrait and commercial 
photography at 630 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
According to the announcement, “here you will receive 
the same courtesy and service that we extend to all 
our friends in any part of the country.” We wish the 
new branch the utmost success. 


MARCH PRIZE-WINNING PICTURE, 
JOHN G. MARSHALL'S FLASH-POWDER 
COMPETITION. BY R. A. BARBER, 
ELYRIA, OHIO. 


Increased Sales Cause Reduced Price 


Where an article of merit wins its way to the extent 
that increased sales make possible a reduction in its 
cost to the purchaser, we believe that it speaks well 
for the article and for the manufacturer. We are 
reliably informed by G. M. Milner, maker of the Milner 
Light-Gauge, Fairfax, California, that on account of a 
very satisfactory European connection and an increased 
demand in this country the overhead manufacturing 
costs have been lowered so that he has reduced the 
price of the gauge to $1.00, beginning July 1. There 
is to be no decrease in quality nor in the discount to 
dealers. In fact, the dealers are protected by a special 
arrangement. We are glad to learn that business is 
picking up, and we hope that other advertisers will be 
able to report increased sales within the next few 
months. This is the time to advertise. 
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Building an Outdoor Darkroom 


Ix his entertaining department, “Piffle,” in The 
Amateur Photographer. the Walrus—W. L. F. Wastell— 
refers amusingly to the construction of an outdoor dark- 
room by a friend. 

“The incident to which I refer was the Carpenter’s 
first introduction to the art and science of photography, 
the said introduction taking the form of an order to 
build an outdoor darkroom. As some of my readers 
may some day wish to build one themselves, they can- 
not do better than learn how the Carpenter made his— 
and then do just the opposite. By the rule of con- 
traries they ought to succeed. 

“He first made a framework that looked like a hencoop 


Medusa. ‘No light can come through them pipes,” 
he said, ‘but hair can.’ So it could. So could water: 
and when the rain came the pipes made an ideal, if 
somewhat torrential and grimy, shower-bath. 

“But the Carpenter sawed—I should say soared—to 
greatest heights when he fitted up the water-tank. He 
shut himself in the room, and by the light of a candle he 
screwed that cistern to the wall so that dynamite alone 
could have shifted it. Then he called to his boy outside 
to turn on the tap from the house-supply to see that the 
tank filled properly. He said he would turn it off 
himself, and the boy could go home. He went. 

“The Carpenter watched the tank gradually filling, 
and as he leaned over he knocked the candle into the 
water. He repeated the Collect for the day, and long and 


FEBRUARY PRIZE-WINNING PICTURE, JOHN G. MARSHALL'S FLASH-POWDER COMPETITION. 
BY ARCHIE TOWART, JR. 


on stilts. This he proceeded to cover with some old 
matchboarding that had absorbed the rains of years, 
plugging up as well as he could the countless shakes and 
knot-holes. The next day being sunny and hot, he took 
a day off, as was his wont on such days; and when he 
came back to the job the boards had shrunk to such an 
extent that the room looked like a wicker-cage. So he 
covered it outside with tar-felt, and lined it with cheap 
wall-paper. 

“When he.went inside and shut the door, the room was 
as hot as the place whereto the road was being rapidly 
paved with his good intentions. Therefore, he invented 
a ventilator. He did, really. It took the form of a 
cluster of short lengths of lead-piping, curled into fan- 
tastic shapes, and communicating through holes in the 
roof with the outer air. It looked like the head of 


square measures backwards, and then he climbed down 
in the dark to go and turn the water off. And by my 
faith and truth, sweet gentles all, he had screwed up that 
cistern so that the door would only open 1 1/16 inches. 

“You know the story of the brave little Hollander who 
held up a big Dutch canal with one hand till his com- 
patriots came and rammed a clay-cork into the hole in 
the dyke. Even so, stood the poor Carpenter for hours 
plugging up the feed-pipe of the cistern. Then it 
rained, and Medusa began to play on him. There were 
more curly pipes than he had fingers to plug them, so 
he had to take it as a joke. He was found at last, and 
they turned off the water, and stripped off a sheet of 
felt, and he crawled out through the wallpaper. 

“Moral. There is a good deal of phun in the practice 
of fhotography.” 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


YEARLY events used to come around once a year, 
or when we were very young, about once in every 
three years. Now they arrive at comet pace, so that 
it is more like one than twelve months between them. 
In fact, it seemed only the other day that we were 
visiting the Photographic Fair, going around its stands 
and meeting old friends. 

Mr. A. C. Brookes must be congratulated on its 
organisation. To visitors, the whole thing seemed to 
run on well-greased wheels, and the exhibitors, dem- 
onstrators, officials. ete., wore a most placid and pleased 
air—not always an easy matter when the thermometer 
suddenly registers 80 degrees in the shade. It is an 
odd coincidence that the clerk of the weather always 
chooses this Fair Week in May to provide a burst of 
heat, and give us a foretaste of real summer. 

An innovation this year was an exhibition of Amer- 
ican photography. There were no well-known names 
in the catalog, and it was evidently a trade-show of 
the best professional portraitists in the States. To 
us, it was most interesting; for although there was 
much good straightforward work, naturally it did not 
bear comparison with that of the world-famous Amer- 
ican masters whose achievements we see at our pic- 
torial exhibitions. We noticed the names of a good 
many women photographers, which proves that across 
the water they have discovered—as we have, too— 
what an excellent profession photography is for women. 

The biggest and most important stand in the show 
was Kodak’s, fitted up just like one of their familiar 
shop-windows. All their newest inventions were in 
evidence; and portrait-film and its possibilities were 
amply demonstrated. Evidently, at last, the Graflex 
is to be pushed on the English market, and, fitted with 
a telephoto lens, it seemed capable of almost every 
kind of work. There are, of course, big possibilities in 
reflex cameras which the Americans understand at 
present far better than we do. But this year’s show 
seems to demonstrate that the English are taking up 
this subject seriously, as most of the large manu- 
facturers were exhibiting a reflex camera of some sort. 
Houghton’s had one called the Ensign Tropical Popular, 
which suggests strength and reliability in trying cir- 
cumstances. All the Ensign patterns are becoming 
very popular, especially the well-made, little, compact 
pocket variety. The Thornton-Pickard Co. naturally 
specialised in reflex cameras and have some most conven- 
ient types. The “‘Aidex,” the reflex shown by Adams, is 
such a subtle and intriguing bit of mechanism that it 
required self-restraint not to play with it. But our 
own particular fancy is Newman and Guardia’s 2144 x 314 
model. The thing seems to be alive. You see a closed- 
up, very compact, but inert little instrument. One 
word, or one press, and it springs into life, opening out 
all on its own, and at once, to the “ready”. Another 


touch and it has automatically closed itself, and retired 


from the busy world, again an inert, phlegmatic box. 
“N. and G.’’ cameras are famous for their workman- 
ship. There is no suggestion of mass-production about 
their products. A purchaser may interview and discuss 
with the actual man who evolved the little miracle of 
ingenuity that he buys. 

But speaking personally, we must confess our old- 


fashionedness. Not being press-photographers, in the 
modern sense of the expression, and not, as a rule, 
having to rush exposures, we cling to our groundglass- 
observation, preferring it to any mirror, even with 
spectacle-lenses fitted to enlarge the view. We score, 
in that we have a far lighter load or, alternatively, 
a much larger apparatus. We are on bedrock-terms 
with our view, as we know that what we see on the 
groundglass must certainly be reproduced on the plate. 

here is no conjuring-trick of mirrors, or complex 
mechanics to get out of order, and we can, above all, 
be deliberate. 

We have no further space to mention special 
exhibits, but the show was exceptionaily good and 
complete, an unmistakable sign that the great photo- 
graphic industry is recovering from the effects of the 
war, and that in every branch it shows fresh activity. 

This is the month of picture-shows in London. The 
Royal Academy is the chief exhibitor, and is much 
visited by photographers. We do not always approve 
all we see there, and the newer art-movements are 
never in evidence. But it is intensely representative 
of the big British public, which dearly loves something 
it can understand easily. What attracts photographers 
to the Royal Academy is the immense number of por- 
traits shown; and, although we photographers are 
always insisting how much painters borrow from the 
camera, there is no doubt that we can also learn much 
from paintings. This year, the most talked-of por- 
traits are of Lady Rocksavage by Mr. Sargent and 
Mr. Sims, and the one by Mr. Sims is the more popular. 
But what we want to point out is that they are totally 
different, one would say, not representative of the 
same individuality. And again, these two portraits 
have nothing in common, so far as the sitter is con- 
cerned, with the picture of Lady Rocksavage exhibited 
anonymously a few vears back by Sir William Orpen. 
Some say that this lady is such a complex personality, 
and that each portrait is faithful to some mood. But 
we should think it simply a case of seeing differently 
which is to be understood with such an individual art 
as painting: and the curious thing is, that we often 
get very similar results by photography and entirely 
different portraits of the same model. 

There are notable signs that prices of photographic 
materials are still on the decline. The Platinotype 
Company announces reductions in the prices of its 
papers, some of which were unprocurable during the 
war. And the Professional Photographer—Kodak’s 
monthly journal—and Houghton’s Professional Bul- 
letin both tell the same tale, which is no doubt in great 
measure responsible for the increased activity and 
interest of the general public in things photographic. 

Many of our readers are probably familiar with the 
page of photographic humor called “Piffle” that has 
appeared for many years, first in Photography and 
later in the Amateur Photographer, signed by “The 
Walrus”. But few, perhaps, are aware that the Walrus 
is Mr. Wastell, whose name is well known in the States, 
and who is President of the Royal Photographic 
Society this year. It has always been a wonder to 
photographers here how Mr. Wastell, week by week, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Reported by 


RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue follewing patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be 
obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were the ones issued in May 
from the United States Patent-Office, the last issues 
of which have been disclosed to the public. 

Photographic-Printing Machine is the title of the 
patent, number 1,414,582, invented by John J. Roth 
of Dayton, Ohio. 

George C. Beidler, of Rochester, N.Y., has received 
patent, number 1,414,769, on a Method of and Ap- 
paratus for Developing Films. 

1,415,230 is the patent number on a Photographic 
Printing and Numbering Machine issued to Glen M. 
Dye of Minneapolis, Minn. 

James S. Bishop of Cincinnati, Ohio, has received 
his patent on a camera, number 1,415,514. 

A Print-Storage Equipment for Cameras has been 
issued to John S. Greene of Rochester, N.Y. Patent 
number is 1,416,193. 

Glen M. Dye of Minneapolis, Minn., has invented 
another photographic device on a Photographic-Print- 
Washing Machine described in patent, number 1,416,- 
402. 

1,416,502 is the number of the patent granted to 
Arlie Payne of Paragould, Ark. ~The patent is on a 
Multiple-Exposure Attachment for Cameras. 

Reflex Photographic Camera has been granted to 
Percy G. Mason, of London, England. Patent number 
is 1,416,854. 

Vera F. Langton and James J. Underwood are the 
joint inventors of an improvement on Print Wash- 
ing Device. The number of the patent is 1,417,077. 

Patent, number 1,417,403, was patented by Robert 
Demas Moninger of Washington, Pa. The device is 
a Photographic-Printing Apparatus, 


In Business for Fun—Not Profit 


How many photographers are in business seemingly 
for the fun of it? Well: quite a good many. PHoro-Era 
MaGazineE has been urging photo-finishers, for many 
years past, to do business for profit, to produce good 
work and to charge a good price for it. A certain concern 
in Boston has for many years been doing very inferior 
work in photo-finishing, and seemed “to be getting 
away with it.” But, when customers happened to 
take their exposed films to one of the leading three 
Bromfield Street firms, and saw how much better were 
the resultant prints, they never went back to the “‘cer- 
tain concern”, although the prices were lower. 

Now, this price-cutting, or delivering poor work, 
in the business of photo-finishing, is all nonsense. It 
means a lot of work, yields the price-cutter no profit— 
except, perhaps, in the case of that “certain concern’’, 
which employs inefficient and low-priced help—and 
places him in an unfavorable light. 

We understand that many of the best photo-finishers 
in the country are going to organise for their mutual 
benefit. They will have it in their power to educate 


the general public to appreciate really first-class work 
(contact prints and enlargements). This will oblige 
the price-cutters—who are mostly poor workmen— 
to improve their output or else lose custom; for once 
the amateur-snapshooter understands that his pro- 
miscuously exposed films or plates can be made to 
yield beautiful prints—filled with detail and character 
—even at a little higher price, he will avoid the price- 
cutter, or the careless and indifferent photo-finisher, 
and patronise exclusively the expert purveyor. 


Say it with a ‘‘Kodak’’ 


Epitor or Pooto-Era: I notice that the phrase 
originated and used by a Boston florist, “Say it with 
flowers” is being applied as a variant to other lines 
of business. “Say it with chocolates”, is one form; 
“Say it with books”, is another. Now, so long as 
weddings are a feature of the month of June, why 
not coin the phrase, “Say it with a Kodak”? It’s 
as good, practical and appropriate a phrase as any 
of the others, and I make this suggestion for the benefit 
of those who desire to make a wedding-present and 
don’t happen to think of the right thing. The bride 
would be delighted to use it on her wedding-trip. 


Respectfully, A Reaper. 


An Attractive Used-Camera List 


We believe that many of our readers will be interested 
to obtain the new used-camera list issued by Robert 
Ballantine, 10314 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, Scot- 
land. Each outfit has been inspected by Mr. Ballan- 
tine, personally, and his experience of over thirty-five 
years is a guaranty of the quality and value of the 
cameras and lenses advertised. Most of the outfits 
are high-grade equipments made by manufacturers 
of international reputation. The list will be sent free 
of charge to any reader of PHoto-ErA MaGazine. 


London Letter 
(Continued from page 55) 


month by month, and year by year. could sustain and 
keep bright such a wonderful vein of humor, for many 
of his jokes live on, and have become photographic 
household-words. 

We have been readers of and contributors to Puoro- 
Era MaGaAzineE now for many years, and somehow— 
probably, thanks to genial editorship—there has been 
such a feeling of intimacy in our connection with it 
that our monthly London Letter is more a pleasure 
than a duty to write. We have felt that we really 
wanted to tell our American friends all about what 
we are doing and thinking over here. This feeling was 
naturally heightened when in the correspondence col- 
umns of the April issue we came on the concrete per- 
sonal touch in the shape of a charmingly worded 
appreciation from a subscriber. Naturally, we go on 
our way rejoicing, and feel, if possible, in closer touch 
than ever before with PHoto-Era readers. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


“Vo. II 


JULY, 1922 


SUMMER —and your lens 


This is the Series II Velostigmat 4.5, the high: | 
speed anastigmat that delights Graflex users, home 
portrait and studio phot 


ond 
Portrait Attachments 


You can do things with a 
filter or portrait attachment | 
on your camera that would | 
be otherwise impossible. A 
color filter gives proper tonal 
qualities and helps in secur- 
ing beautiful cloud effects. 
The portrait attachment 
permits you to secure large 

ead or bust pictures. 

Weknow Wollensak filters 
and portrait attachments are 
right because we make them. 
The price is right, too. Filters, 
$1.00 for 34x5%; 75c for 
smaller sizes; larger sizes pro- 
portionate. P.A.’s, 60c, sizes 


Know the joy of 
making pictures with a lens 
you know is right. 


Summer-time, picture-tak- 
_ing time, is here. And the 
beauties of nature and _ all 
‘outdoors are a constant lure 


_to the man with the camera. 
| 


| oftentimes a disappointment. 
| On some pictures, the crisp- 
cutting qualities and speed of 
the Wollensak Velostigmats 
are desirable. Again, particu- 
larly in pictorial work, the 
beautiful atmospheric soft- 
ness of the Verito enhances 
the beauty of the picture. 


Whatever the nature of 
your work, whether you own 


commercial or studio outfit, 
we have the lens that will | 
help you secure the negative | 
quality you desire. Tell us 


us send our attractive new 


up to 34x54. 


catalog. 


_ But picture-taking with an | 
inefficient lens equipment is | 


a hand-camera or Graflex, | 


your requirements and let 


—and here is the Verito 
in construction, versatility, beauty 


Why the Betax 
is inexpensive 

Price is not always a crite- 
tion of merit. 

The Betax shutter, like the 
Gammax and Deltax, is com- 
paratively inexpensive. Yet 
its reliability and absolute 
accuracy of exposure, is truly 
exceptional. Its moderate 
price is made possible by its 
simple construction. And 
simplicity not only minimizes 
expensive assembling costs, 
also insures sturdiness 
reliability. 

We can fit a Betax to your 
lens, or supply our own lenses 

so equipped. 


THESE ARE SOME 


OF THE CAMERAS 


EQUIPPED WITH WOLLENSAK 


LENSES AND SHUTTERS 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 


ALLS» 
- 
im) OL 
DEVOTED TO 
INFORMATION 
No.7 
| 
SENECA REXO 


Especially designed AT)VANCED AMATEUR 


for the 


HIGH-CLASS ENLARGEMENTS 
ART-PRINTS 
SKETCH-PANELS 
PLATE-SUNK ART-PROOFS 
TINT-BORDER PRINTS, ete., ete. 


Write for “Blue List No. 2” and refer to this Journal 
Liberal discount to Photographers and Dealers 


EDUARD BLUM 


THE PHOTO ART SHOP 
32 South Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


The only Studio of its Kind in America.—Greatest Efficiency.—Prompt Service. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, 1752 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PHOTO COLORS JULY 
$5 0 PRIZE 


Competition 


MARSHALL'S 


CLOSING DATE SEPT. 1, 1922 
Pictures must be colored with our colors,€and 
colored prior to June 15, 1922. Open to all, 
Professionals and Amateurs alike. 


Literature direct or from dealer. 


PHOTO OIL-COLORS 


TRANSPARENT PERMANENT 


METEOR PHOTO CHEMICALS 
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Photo by W. H. Zerbe 


‘Superior Over All” 


“T have been a camera ‘fiend’ for the last 
fifteen years and have had some good lenses 
of foreign manufacture, but I would not let 
my Tessar go for any of them. It has 
proved to me so far superior over all I have 
ever tried.” 


His reference is to 


Bausch & Lomb 
TESSAR 


The Supreme Anastigmat 


We are constantly receiving such voluntary tributes, 
for Tessar has maintained its supremacy since we 
introduced it in America nearly twenty years ago. 
It is a record of actual results that counts, and a 
Tessar user invariably becomes a Tessar enthusiast. 
This applies equally to Tessar IIb (F/6.3) for hand 
cameras and Tessar Ic (I'/4.5) for the reflecting type. 
The former is nearly twice as fast and the latter 
more than three times as fast as ordinary: lenses. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘ What Lens Shall I Buy ?’’ 
and latest reduced prices. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
622 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago London San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus Lge y mony Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, 
Photo-Micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- Reflectors, 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other H igh-Grade vi) ptical Products. 


= that eyes may see 
better and farther =— 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puotro-Era Guaranty 
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THE KALOSAT LENS 
For Motion-Picture Work. 
This lens is of wonderful value. Speed, 
soft-diffused effects, retains definition and | 
color-value. : 
Sold unmounted: : 
50 mm. } in. aperture . $12.50 each |° 
75 mm.lin.aperture . . $14.00 each 
Send for booklet ‘‘L’’; it tells how a 
Kalosat will improve your photography. | 


Hanovia Lens Laboratories, Newark, N.J. 


PLATINOTYPE 


(Pure Platinum) 


PALLADIOTYPE 
(Pure Palladium) 


SATISTA 


(Platinum and Silver) 


The Papers de Luxe 


Send for latest lists. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DESENSOL 


(METEOR) 


FOR 


WHITE-LIGHT 
DEVELOPMENT 


of plates and films—regular, ortho, 
panchromatic and autochrome. De- 
velop at six feet from ordinary |6c. p. 
electric light. 


4-0z. bottle 
at your dealer’s $ .50 
by parcel-post $ .65 


DEPT. B 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Publishes cash art-assignments, lessons, 
articles, reviews of art-books and maga- 
zines, criticisms, art-plates, etc. Filled 
to the brim with interesting and useful 
information for artists, designers, illus- 
trators, cartoonists, card-writers and 
students. 25c a copy, $2.50 for the year. 


G. H. LOCKWOOD, 


Dept. 766, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Dominar f 4.5 


Ica Ideal B With 
Dominar Lens and 
Compur Shutter 


$85.00 


A new lens made by Ica—an objective 
that the most discriminating photographer 


will be proud of. 


For those who desire Ica quality at a 
moderate price, the Dominar will make a 


strong appeal. 


The Icarette C, fitted with the Dominar 
Lens and the Compur Shutter, is $57.50. 
Other Ica Cameras with the Dominar Lens 


at proportionately attractive prices. 


At leading camera stores—ask your dealer 


to show them to you. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT U.S.Agent 153 West 23rd Street, New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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MERIDE 


INTENSIFIER 
(METEOR) 


Will give greater intensification than 
any other on the market. 


ELIMINATION OF HYPO, BLEACHING, 
OR REDEVELOPING IS UNNECESSARY 


Simply rinse the fixed negatives several seconds, 
and immerse in the solution. Ten seconds is 
often sufficient. Then wash thoroughly same 
as after fixing. 


At dealers $.20, by post $.28 


D=PT. A 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 
1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLATES are depend- 

able under the most trying 
conditions of heat and humidity. 
They develop quickly with firm, 
tough films and cannot be excelled, 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 

studio-work and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 
REG. TRADE MARK 


Send for Hammer's little book, ‘A Short Talk on 
Negative-Making,” (10th edition) just off the press. 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


sown DEVELOPING 
= PAPER 


Yields a distinctive Brown-Black Tone by 
direct development and is sufficiently fast to 
make Enlargements as well as Contact: Prints. 
TWO GRADES 
Matt (Thick) Toned Matt (Thick) 
Sample Dozen 5x7, 8x 10, $1.25 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Complete 
Wellington Price List on request. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Wellington & Ward : Elstree, Herts 
SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 


26-30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 
THE GRAF VARIABLE 


F/3.8—F/4.5 
THE ULTIMATE LENS 
FOR’ PICTORIALISTS 


Diffusion adjustable. Does not de- 
pend upon diaphragm. Sharp or soft 
at full opening. 


NO HALO 


THE GRAF OPTICAL CO. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: Sui 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 


Eugene Hutchinson 
410 So. Michigan Blvd. 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 
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Carl Zeiss Works, Jena 


Oren ZEISS photographic lenses are the 
exclusive product of the world renowned 
| Zeiss works at Jena—famous as the birthplace 
of the modern anastigmat. 

Zeiss standards of scientific construction 
and optical accuracy make it impossible to 
offer Zeiss objectives at prices competitive 
with photographic lenses of unequal quality. 

If supreme photographic excellence, un- 
equalled definition, and flatness of field, with 
maximum illumination are your requirements, 


then your next lens must necessarily 
be a Carl Zeiss. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, vu.s. Agent, 153 West 23rd Street, New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoro-Era Guaranty 
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Smith 
Soft- Focus Lenses 


A new handsomely illustrated 
catalog that describes in detail 
the well-known 


VISUAL QUALITY, SYNTHETIC, 
and the new ARTISTIC soft- 


focus lenses, will be ready for 
distribution early in June. 


Send for your copy to-day. 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


Fine Photographic Goods 
BOSTON, MASS. 
(TWO STORES) 
292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 


I offer to Museums and Collectors, to 
buy from me, very interesting photo- 
graphic pictures of modern Russian life, 
as well as photographic reproductions of 
various objects of Ukrainian antiquities 
of XVII-XIX century (linen, rugs, church- 
utensils, jewelry, etc.). 

All these reproductions, which have 
been photographed directly from the 
originals, have never yet been published. 

I am ready to forward 20 reproductions 
(according to the order) on receipt of 10 
dollars’ worth of American foods at Kieff 
office of American Relief Administration. 

I am compelled to sell these rare repro- 
ductions under the pressure of hunger of 
all my family. 


Director Central Photo-laboratory 
of Ukrainian Scientific Agricultural 
Committee and Proprietor of Photo- 
studio **Photo-art.”’ 


VICTOR GORBATCHEW 


Kieff, Necrasowskaja 6, CdgJ. 


Make Your Own “Movies” With 


New French Hand Camera 
Used by Newspapers All Over the Country 


Takes 16 ft. of film or 250 individual 
snapshots at touch of button 


If you have a cute baby at home and 
want a movie of it doing its little tricks 
—if you want a picture of the parade 
on Fifth Avenue, or if your friends want 
to practice the motions or emotions 
of their favorite stars, they can ‘‘reg- 
ister’’ easily enough if you have one of 
the new Sept Cameras. 

Newspaper Men, Detectives, Engin- 
eers, Movie Directors and Editors of 
Sporting Pages use this new way for 
getting stories over; and you will find 

ictures taken with this Camera in the 
hree-Minute World interviews. 


The Sept is an inexpensive machine 
and can urchased at the store of 
Charles G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 
32d Street, opposite Gimbels. It meas- 
ures only 4x 5x 614 inches — weighs 
less than 4 pounds and works like a 
Watch. It needs no crank. You hold it 


conveniently at eye or waist and just 
press a button. An automatic indicator 
shows the number of pictures taken. 
This Camera will take movies or stills 
with equal ease—250 individual pictures 
—one ata time, which can be enlarged 
to almost any size so each picture is as 
sharp and clear as any regular still 
Camera would take it. 

It is by far the newest and most won- 
derful development in the production of 
Cameras—equalling in its work the 
brilliant filming of professional motion 
picture Cameras that cost thousands 
of dollars. 

A booklet illustrating and describing 
this remarkable invention has been is- 
sued—a copy of which will be sent you 
on request without charge if you write 
to Chas. G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 
32d Street, New York. 
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When the first Cramer 
Plate was made— 


and that was more than forty 
years ago—it was the best photo- 
graphic plate possible at that 
time. 

Since then, when better plates 
were made, it was Cramer who 
made them. 

Two-score years—and more—of 
unrelinquished leadership! No 
wonder thousands and thousands 
of photographers are now using 
Cramer Plates exclusively. 


G. CRAMER DRY PLATE 
COMPANY 
Chicago ST, LOUIS.) ——New York 


HELIAR LENSES 
PRE-WAR PRICES 


As usual we are the first to 
announce this reduction. 


Get in touch with us immediately. 


PRE-WAR PRICES (Including War Tax) 


8} in. $74.80 14 in. $165.00 
93 in. 88.00 163 in. 220.00 
11¢ in. 127.60 19 in. 264.00 


CHARLES G. WILLOUGHBY, 
INC. 


110 West 32d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


METEOR 


FLASH 
POWDER 


—" 


JULY 


$50 PRIZE 


COMPETITION 


OPEN TO ALL 


CLOSING DATE, SEPTEMBER 1, 1922 


Pictures must be taken with Meteor 
Flash Powder or Cartridges, and 
must have been made prior to June 
15, 1922. We will buy the negative 
of any picture that we may select 
for advertising purposes even though 
it may not win the prize. Literature 
direct or from dealer. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $100 A WEEK. We assist them to 
good positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
‘erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Box PE, 72 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


SPECIALS 


Ensign Reflex, 314 x 414, with Ensign Anastigmat 
F/4.5, three double hoiders, brand new. $64.50 

Compact Graflex, 314 x with in. B. & L. 
Tessar F /4.5, good condition. $87.50 


Goerz Stereotenax, with Dagor F/6.8 lenses, 6 cm. 
focus, Compound Shutter, three holders, new,con- 


dition. $75.00 
Ica Icar, 314 x 414, with Dominar F/4.5, Compur 
Shutter, three holders, all in new con.icion. $47.50 


Ape ConeNns EXCHANGE 


113 PARK ROW NEW YORK 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our i d fe will gladly render assistance. 


First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


CELLOFIX 
SELF-TONING PAPER 


Rich tones—wonderful selection of 
colors and surfaces. 


White Cream Orange 
Blue Green Red 


In packages of separate or assorted colors. 
At your dealer’s, or 


MAMMOTH COMPANY, INC. 
1704 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Unusual Bargain 


N 


Home-Portrait Graflex 


1—5 x 7 Home-Portrait Graflex 

with B. & L. Ic, F/4.5 Tessar, 

No. 18. List@ . . $344.00 
1—11} in: Verito in barrel . 55.00 
1—Roll-Holder . 14.00 
1—F. P.Adapter. .. 7.50 
2—Cut-Film Holders . ‘ 7.00 


Total, $444.50 


We offer above in absolutely A-1 
condition at $300.00. 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


Fine Photographic Goods 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(Two Stores) 


292 BOYLSTON STREET — 13 BROMFIELD STREET 


A TIMELY BOOK 


FOR PICTORIALISTS 
(New Edition) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FINE ART 


By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Dean of Cleveland School of Art 
Adviser at Cleveland Museum of Art 


In twelve chapters: Where we all begin—Our 
Common Second Step—The Slough of “High 
Art”—The Parting of the Ways—The Discov- 
ery of Pictorial Material—The Subject only— 
The Subject in Place—The Subject enhanced 
—Rhythm—Balance—The Sirens— Harmony. 
Format, 7} x 10} inches. 96 reproductions of original 
photographs and famous paintings. 124 pages. 
Price, $2.50. Postage according to zone. 


Address your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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1752 Atlantic Ave. 


HYPOCIDE 


(METEOR) 


ELIMINATES HYPO IN 
THREE MINUTES 


Rinse the fixed negatives or prints for one min- 
ute and immerse in: HYPOCIDE one ounce, 
water two quarts for three minutes, then wash 
for five minutes and put to dry. No hypo or Hy- 
pocide will remain inthefilm. A four ounce 
bottle: at your dealer's $.50, by post $.65. 


DEPT. A 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


it 
with =*TABLOID’~ 


Chromium Intensifier 
Quickly gives printing density to 
your, apparently, useless negatives. 
Obtainable from all Photographic Dealers 


bras Burroughs Wellcome & Co., London (Eng.) 


New York: CHICAGO: MONTREAL: 
18/20, Fast Forty- | 23. North Franklin | 101-110, Coristine 
first Street Street Building 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pho. 1121 AU Rights Reserved 


THE “DALLON” 


Anastigmat Fixed-Focus 


TELEPHOTO-LENS 


Read TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 
By CYRIL F. LAN-DAVIS, F.R.P.S. 
Mailed Free. Price $1. 


The Stimulant 
of Specializing 


Snapshooting of all and sundry, resorted 
to by photographic beginners, ‘s bound to 
come to a pause sooner or later. The 
hobby becomes serious, or it is given up; 
but if specialization on one line of effort is 
adopted, it leads to an interest and profi- 
ciency which is in every way desirable. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 


will provide that fascination and persis- 
tent incentive, because of the many and 
novel subjects you can photograph—some 
thing so very different to what the other 
man gets, who is confined to ordinary fo- 
cus lenses) DALLMEYERS stand su- 
preme in making TELEPHOTO-LENSES 
and will be happy to furnish a book show- 
ing the various types they offer, if you 
will write for it, or apply to your dealer 
for a copy. 


CHURCH END WORKS. HIGH ROAD, 
WILLESDEN, LONDON NW10. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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MOST CONVENIENT 


INSURES WELL EXPOSED PICTURES 
It measures light without awe eee, or renewals. It 
is read | directly without cal - Easily set 
at arm’s length, as there is nothing to a A oak. Durable, 
compact, practical, and useful. Saves film. 
Price $1.00 including leather-case. 
Sold by all leading photo-supply dealers. 
G.M.MILNER - - Fairfax, California 
Be sure to get a Milner Light-Gauge. 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tagraphy dims you and how to avail yourself of these 
advantages. 

MOTION-PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ course. Practical instruction. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. Cameras and Materials 
furnished free. Call or write for Catalog No. 23. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Can Find Exceedingly 
Artistic Papers 


(Both Light and Heavy) 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 
A 


THE SEYMOUR Co. 
251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


Typography 
P of this Magazine 
resswork are examples of the 


Printing - 
rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


Boston 


“Bass Service is worth even more 
than the money we save,” say 
thousands of our customers 


Write to Graflex Headquarters for 
all your photographic needs 


EVERYTHING WORTH WHILE IN 
PHOTO-APPARATUS 


Largest stock of Motion-Picture Cameras and Projectors 
in the country 


Bass Camera Company 


109 No. Dearborn St. 
Dept. E. CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPECIAL !! 


A totally new Satista paper especially 
made for high-grade portraiture. 


Cream stock 
Warm-black tones 
Mat-surface 


Sample portrait mailed to Photographers 
on request 


Willis & Clements, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink 
9 Engrossin ng: -Ink 
Hig gins Taurine Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter Paste 
Drawing-Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
ms. the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
J ite yourself from the use of corrosive and 
iileel ing inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
im well put up, and withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


THE HALFTONES in this 
magazine are made by us and 
show the handicraft of our 


= workshop. We render this 
same helpful service to many other publishers 
and business-houses. We offer you our closest 
co-operation in your engraving-problems. 


THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 
154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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SCHOOL. OF AUGUST 
PHOTOGRAPHIC PROFICIENCY 


One month at Winona Lake, Ind., with Will H. Towles. 
A post-graduate course open to any member of the P. A. 
of A., or any affiliated association, or their employes. 


$50.00 FOR THE ENTIRE COURSE 


with no extra charge for materials. Accommodations 
at Winona are most reasonable. All the usual summer 
resort attractions for your amusement after school hours. 


SEND $10.00 DEPOSIT WITH APPLICATION 


and get it in early, as attendance will be limited and a 
number of applications are on hand. Address General Sec- 
retary, P. A. of A., 421 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


PHOTO-ERA Advertising-Requirements 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE will accept no advertising-copy from per- 
sons unknown to the Publisher, unless it be accompanied by 
satisfactory endorsements of the business-integrity of the ap- 
plicant, and of the excellence of the article to be advertised. 

APPLICANTS for positions as operators, salesmen or assistants must 
furnish evidence of their efficiency and moral character. 

PERSONS offering for sale studios, or cameras, lenses and other pho- 
tographic articles, must furnish proof of their good standing 
and financial responsibility; for obviously PHOTO-ERA 
MAGAZINE will not be the medium of transactions about 
which there is likely to be the least question. 

FURTHERMORE, the Publisher reserves the right to refuse appli- 
cations for space without giving the reason for so doing. 


By pursuing this policy, PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE can vouch 
for the reliability of all its advertisements 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 


Camera-User Should Own 
will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Puoto-Era Maaazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 


of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. 
Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


American Annual of Photography 1922 (cloth)...... NS eee 2.50 Jan. 1922 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescarboura............ 3.50 June 1920 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture ay - .N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 Aug. 1920 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... ee 4.00 Jan. 1919 
How to Make Good Pictures....................... Eastman Kodak Company...... .40 
Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 
Austin Lescarboura........... 3.00 Dec. 1921 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ fee 3.50 
Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.50)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 Aug. 1910 
Photo-Engraving Primer ..................000eeeeeee Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 Nov. 1920 
Photograms of the 2031... ..... F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S....cloth, 3.50 Mar. 1922 
Photographic Amusements .....................0--- Walter E. Woodbury........... 1.50 Apr. 1922 
Photography and Fine Art......................... Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. ...... 1.00 Nov. 1920 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 2.25 Dec. 1913 
Photography—Its and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. 4.00 Apr. 1920 
H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.60 Dec. 1912 
Pictorial im Photography... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 Aug. 1920 
Pictorial Landscape Photography.................. Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo.... 3.50 Jan. 1922 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
Saturday With Camere. 2.00 Nov. 1914 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 Feb. 1920 
The Air-Brush in Photography...................... oe re 3.50 Nov. 1920 
The Commercial Photographer...................... LS eee 4.00 Oct. 1920 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... EB. J. Wall, PRP Ce uly 1917 
The Fine Art of Photography.......................- Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 ov. 1919 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. C. B. K. Mees, D.Sc.......0.00 1.00 Oct. 1920 
Russell S. Wright.............. 1.60 Nov. 1920 
William Copeman Kitchin, Ph.D. . 6.00 Apr. 1921 
ART-BOOKS 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet, F.R.S............ $2.00 Dec. 1913 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 Feb. 1912 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 Aug. 1910 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. Ce. re 5.00 Apr. 1913 
J. Sawtelle Ford. .............. 1.00 Oct. 1917 
oe rane Henry Turner Bailey.......... 3.00 Dec. 1921 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley... ........... 2.50 uly 1913 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley.............. 4.00 ar. 1912 


Add Isc. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England 
Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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Revolving Back 


Jr. 


For pictures 
2/4 x 3/4 inches 


Gets into action quick/y—the focusing hood unfolds into 
position at the release of a catch; the lens shield springs 
open at a slight turn of the focusing knob. 

Makes vertical exposures the long way of the film without 
turning the camera on its side. The revolving back works 
smoothly and is positively light tight. 

Uses cut film, plates, roll film or film packs in the proper 
Graflex attachments. 

Compact construction incorporates all these advantages, in 
addition to the basic Graflex features, in a small camera, 
convenient to carry and easy to use. 


Revolving Back Graflex Junior, with 
Kodak Anastigmat lens /.4.5 $111.00 


New Graflex catalog by mail or at your dealer’s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer &§ Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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For convenience, the 


| Pocket 
Premo 


To load, insert a film pack and the Pocket 
Premo is ready for twelve exposures. Done in 
daylight. 

| To carry, slip the camera into your coat pocket 

or into a neat leather carrying case. 


To use, draw down the bed and the lens front 
snaps forward into position, ready for action. 


Makes pictures 2/4 x 3/4 inches, has Meniscus Achromatic 
1 lens and Kodak Ball Bearing shutter. Price $11.00 


New Premo catalog free by mail or at Kodak dealers’ 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 1) 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Release the catch— 
pull down the bed and— 
you are ready for the picture. 


No.1 Pocket Kodak Series 11 


By means of the Self Erecting Front the fixed focus lens of 
this new Kodak springs into position as soon as the bed 
is dropped. 

The Kodak slips into the pocket with space to spare and 


gives you pictures—good pictures of 
2144 x 3% size—with a convenience 


heretofore unknown. 


The lens is carefully tested and 
the Kodak Ball Bearing Shutter 
with adjustable snapshot speeds 
of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 second is 
reliable and accurate. The auto- 
graphic attachment is counter- 
sunk so the hand may have the 
flat surface of the camera back as 
a support while the date and title 
are noted. 


Price $13.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your Dealer’s 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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Finish the fun 
—develop your 
own vacation 
films with the 


Kodak Film Tank 


Film development is easy for everyone and 
results that are right every time are assured. Just 
follow the simple directions. 

Film development the Kodak Tank way is 
all done in daylight. Let your dealer show what 
a simple, inexpensive process it is. 


Kodak Film Tanks, $3.00 up 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 
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Announcing 


Kodak Cut Film 


In addition to offering you every plate advan- 
tage, Kodak Cut Film weighs but a fraction as 
much, is unbreakable, non-halation, easier to 
handle, and produces negatives of superior quality. 


It is supplied in two speeds—regular Kodak Cut Film, 
equal in speed to the best portrait plate emulsion, and Kodak 
Cut Film Super Speed which is extra fast to cope with dif- 
ficult photographic conditions, 

The Kodak Cut Film Sheath adapts any plate holder for 
use with Kodak Cut Film, and with the Combination Back 
both regular and Specia/ models of the Nos. 3 and 3A Kodaks 


can be adapted for its use. 


Prices 
Kodak Cut Film, doz... ............. $0.46 $0.67 $0.93 $0.93 $1.50 
Kodak Cut Film Super Speed, doz... ... 
Kodak Cut Film Sheath. .............. Ag 
Combination Back with ground glass, 
for Nos. 3 or 3A Kodaks, Regular Model. ...................... 4:00 


The Prices of Kodak Cut Film Include the Excise Tax. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
All Dealers’ 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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For amateurs, the new 
Kodak 
Auto-Focus 
Enlarger 


Slide the camera up on its stand- 
ard—see_ illustration—and the 
image grows, as indicated by the 
numbers on the scale, to a maxi- 
mum size of 314 times the dimen- 

| Close-up of cam- 
sions of the negative; slide it down is al detio 
and the image shrinks, but she 

nism from rear. 
focus 1s always critically sharp. 
The automatic focusing mecha- 
nism takes care of that. 


The enlarger takes either plate or film negatives up to 
4 x 6 inches and makes prints on Bromide Paper up to 14x21 
inches. Complete with Kodak Anastigmat Lens, negative 
holder, paper holder, set of flexible metal masks in six sizes 
and electric cord and plug, but without the 60 watt Mazda 
lamp required for illumination. | 
Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger . . . . . . 335.00 


Price includes Excise Tax 


Diffusing Disc for soft focus effects . . . 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your Kodak dealer’s 
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No. 1 Autographic 
Kodak Specia/ 


Pocket size, yet ready 
for pictures hitherto 


considered within the 


scope of larger cam- 


eras, only, 


Each appointment ot the No. 1 Specza/ means good pictures 
easily made. 

The Eastman-made, Kodak Anastigmat Lens /. 6.3. as- 
sures negatives of distinctive sharpness and brilliance—neg- 
ative size, 2!4 x 314 inches. 

The Eastman-made, Kodamatic shutter has seven speeds 
from 1/2 to 1/200 second as well as time and bulb actions, 
an ample range for pictures in the entire hand camera field. 
The Kodamatic may be depended upon for scientific ac- 
curacy of exposure, readily controlled. 

In appearance and performance No. 1 Kodak Sfecza/ 
easily holds a place of its own among hand cameras. 


See it at your dealer’s. 


Price $50.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoro-Era Guaranty 
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You can get 
the best print on 


VELOX 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At Kodak Dealers’ 
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